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REGENCY 


The luxurious 
difference between 
riding the road and 
managing it. introduc- 


ing a luxury car that won't take 
you for a ride. You're now in 
charge of every bump, curve 
and thrill. Your on-hand resources 
include four-wheel independent 
suspension and front-wheel trac- 
tion. An available anti-lock brak- 
ing system and a choice of three 
suspension levels: standard, 
sporty, or European. 

Don't just ride the road. 
Manage it. No matter what it 
manages to throw at you. 


There is a special feel 
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What 
nottodo — 


in bed. 


You can read. 

You can rest. 

You can sleep. 

You can make phone calls. 

You can eat breakfast. 

You can watch television. 

You can listen to music. 

You can exercise. 

You can snore. 

You can even eat crackers — 
provided you're alone. 

And yes, you can snuggle. 

But don't ever light up a cigarette 
when youre in bed. 

Because if you doze off just once, 
all your dreams can go up in smoke. 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





IT’S SO FAST, YOULL 
FLY THROUGH YOUR WORK. 


Introducing the NCR PC6. up to 40MB of hard disk space, disk damage, or coffee spills. 





or about 7,575 single-spaced The NCR PC6. To see it, 
Whoosh! typewritten pages. fly on down to your NCR 
That’s information coming Of course the PC6iscom- _ dealer today. For your nearest 
up on the new NCR PC6. patible—running over 10,000 NCR dealer, call toll free 1-800- 
The PC6 is NCR’s most business software programs. 544-3333.* 
powerful personal computer yet. _—_In fact, a special switch lets you 
It’s powered by the advanced operate at either 8 MHz or A better per sonal computer. 
Intel 8088-2 microprocessor. So 4.77 MHz, allowing you to run It’s exactly 
you can process information near- software that some other high what you'd expect from NCR. 
ly twice as fast as the PC XT™ performance PCs, like the 
At that rate, you can load PC AT," can’t run. 
programs faster. Recall files in And, just in case, you can INE [a= (J 
an instant. Calculate in a flash. get a built-in streaming tape 
And get home earlier. back-up system to guard 
The PC6 stores a lot, too— against accidental erasures, 


file. 


In Nebraska call 1-800-343-4300 © 1985 NCR Corporation 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The space shuttle explodes 20 
and sears the nation with a fiery nightmare 
The country mourns for the six astronauts and New Hampshire 
Schoolteacher Christa McAuliffe, who perished aboard Challeng- 
er, aS NASA sifts through mounds of debris and computer data to 
find out what went wrong. The disaster is a major setback for the 
space program and raises basic questions about the future of 
manned space exploration. See NATION. 








WORLD: Antigovernment rioting 54 
breaks out across a newly restive Haiti ! 


“Baby Doc” Duvalier declares martial law in an attempt to quell 
the wave of protests against his corrupt and terrorist regime. 

>» Ugandan Rebel Leader Yoweri Museveni takes control and has 
himself sworn in as President. » Oil-producing countries, espe- 
cially Mexico, are thrown into crisis by plummeting world prices. 
> South Africa’s Botha suggests a bizarre prisoner exchange. 











BUSINESS: Private companies are 64 
reaping profits from providing public services 
Local governments are hiring outside firms to operate transit sys- 
tems, clean streets and even fight fires. President Reagan thinks 
that a similar form of privatization could help shrink the federal 
budget deficit. » Falling oil prices have unleashed a gusher of 
gloom over the U.S. petroleum industry. » The Excel subcom- 
pact car is the latest in a flood of affordable Korean imports. 
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Science Medicine Sport Art 

During NASA’s worst A new cholesterol- Once again the Super A show in Cincinnati 

week, Voyager 2 brings filtering technique Bow! proves to be the reveals the tough, 

cheer asitcontinuesto brings relief to victims worst football game bold imagery of Franz 

unveil the mysteriesof — of severe atherosclero- of the season, but Kline, the part-neglect- Cover: 

Uranus, its rings and sis and raises hopes of afterward real news ed, part-fetishized Photograph by 

exotic moons. reversing the disease. breaks out. abstract expressionist. Bruce Weaver—AP 
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Starting Feb. llth. 


The airline that serves more top 
business centers in the United States 
will be serving more top business 
centers across the wide Pacific with 
more nonstops than any other airline. 

Convenient service to thirteen 
cities in all, with all the advantages 
that come with one airline service. 


A fresh breeze 





ticketing, seat assignments, boarding 
passes, and baggage for your whole trip. 
And, of course, United’s incompa- 
rable Mileage Plus, offering a whole 
world of exciting travel awards. 
You'll enjoy United’s famous, 4 
Royal Pacific Service, the best —_ 





across the Pacific. 






~ of the friendly skies in First Class, 
Business Class, and Economy. 

Best of all, you'll be flying with 
a friend. United Airlines. Now the 
friendly skies covers the wide Pacific. 
Call United or your Travel Agent. 
hisd You're not just flying, 

you're flying the friendly skies. 

















ALetter from the Publisher 


| pms. the hundreds of journalists 
present at last week's ill-fated 


launch of the space shuttle Challenger 


were two veteran TIME space watchers: 
Correspondent Jerry Hannifin and Pho- 
tographer Ralph Morse. Between them 
they have logged nearly six decades cov- 
ering the U.S. space program. As Morse 
peered through his telephoto lens at the 
swiftly rising Challenger, he remarked 


that the lift-off appeared sluggish. 
“Don’t kid yourself,’ said Morse 


“They’re in trouble up there.” 

As the eerily silent orange-yellow 
blossom of flame suddenly appeared 
above them, Morse frantically searched 
through his lens for the speck that might 
be the separating shuttle, headed for an 


emergency landing or ditching in the ocean. “Get over to the 


7 


Hannifin and Morse at Cape Canaveral 


landing site,” he shouted at his assistant. But it was apparent 


from the cobweb-like streamers filling the sky after the explo- 
sion that there was little hope the astronauts had survived. 
Hannifin headed for the phone to alert TIME’s editors to the 
worst space disaster in U.S. history, the subject of this week’s 
cover stories. Boston Bureau Chief Robert Ajemian promptly 
left for Concord, N.H., the home of Teacher Christa McAuliffe. 


Houston Bureau Chief David Jackson monitored developments 
at the Johnson Space Center. Washington Correspondent Jay 
Branegan pored over the tragedy with NASA experts in the na- 





= tion’s capital. In New York City, Senior 
¢ Writer Ed Magnuson, who wrote the 
* main story, and a 3l-member editorial 
team awaited their telexed reports 
Morse, who photographed the 
launching of the first U.S. satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, from Cape Canaveral in 1958, 
and has been on hand for nearly every 
manned flight since, vividly recalls the 
only previous tragedy in the U.S. space 
program. It occurred in 1967, when an 
Apollo capsule caught fire on the launch 
pad, and Astronauts Virgil (“Gus”) Gris- 
som, Edward White and Roger Chaffee 
perished in the inferno. Only the day be- 
fore, Morse had been shooting aboard 
their spacecraft, and his photos of the 
three men lying strapped in their seats 


were used by NASA to study the accident that killed them. 


Hannifin has been TIME’s Washington expert on aeronau- 


tics and space from the heyday of the 1950s, when daring test 
pilots were attempting to fly fixed-wing aircraft into space. A 
longtime aviator, Hannifin was quick to apply to be the first 
journalist in space. Says he: “When shuttle operations resume— 
and I have no doubt that they will, after the Challenger’s prob- 
lem is analyzed and fixed—I want to go.” 
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“Memorex is my tape? 
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“When it comes to tape, only Memorex” CDX I fits me right. It delivers my music pure. 
Every note. Every time. And | can record at incredible levels without distortion. 7 

“Compare CDX Ito the best compact disc. You may have to.’Cause it flat outperforms all 
those other, ordinary high bias tapes. It's simple. If | put something on over and over again, 
it'd better be good. That's why Memorex is my tape.” IS IT LIVE...OR IS IT MEMOREX? 











When you 


think of Xerox 
what do you 
think of : 


its almost instinctive to think of copiers whenever the name Xerox is mentioned. After all, 25 years ago we invented 
the category. And since that time we've become the gold standard for dependable and diverse desktop, mid and high 
volume copiers. But just for the record, in the last 8 months we've introduced 30 new office systems 
; and business solutions. From Xerography To Lasography. All of these new 
systems and solutions are designed to help you create, preserve and share docu- 
ments of unsurpassed quality. And all are backed by Team Xerox. The people who 
i ’ ‘ 


es provide a service and support 
= organization second 


to none. 































Most of 
these 
new systems 
are the direct 
results of harness- 
ing the power of the 
laser. What we call 
Lasography. You see, ten years ago Xerox believed the best way to print text 
and graphics from simple memos to complex reports would be through 
lasography. So, we began work on a new generation of office systems. 
For instance, the Documenter System you see here gives office 
\_ professionals a personal lasographic system right at their fingertips. 
\ A desktop system that lets them create and print documents of 
/ incredible clarity. 

The Documenter consists of the Xerox 6085 Professional Computer 
System and the Xerox 4045 Laser CP The 6085 offers a unique 19 inch 
bit map screen with multiple windows that allow you to spread out all 

The Xerox Documenter System. of your work right in front of you. 
In fact, its windows allow you to work on many things at once. Using either our ViewPoint® or MS-DOS® software. 
And when youre ready to print documents, you can use the Xerox 4045 Laser CP shown here or one of the latest Xerox 
Diablo printers. 


XEROX® and the identifying names and numbers are registered trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. MS-DOS® is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation 
IBM is a registered trademark of the International Business Machines Corporation. ViewPoint® is a registered trademark of XEROX CORPORATION 


XEROX 





The Xerox 4050 Laser Printing System featured here is the newest lasographic printer from Xerox. It offers the power 
and capabilities of the Xerox 9700 and 8700 in a medium speed laser printer. 

We're also introducing the Xerox XPS 701. A low cost, full function, turnkey publishing system. The entry level 
XPS 701 enables you to create and manage text and graphic 
input. Its especially designed for large illustrated documents that 
require frequent revision, fast production turn- 
around and relatively small print runs. 

And for those who want more than a line 
printer but less than a laser printer, there’s the 
Xerox 4060 Computer Printing System. Using 
lon Deposition Technology, the advanced 

4060 is ideal for the IBM data center. 
© — Yet another exciting capabilities story 
revolves around networks and software. 

The Most Complete Family Of Networks. 
Xerox now offers the most comprehensive networking capabilities in the industry. 

The new XC22 twisted pair network, is low cost and simple to install and takes advantage of existing telephone wires. 
The XC22 allows work groups to share information and resources such as laser printers and rigid disks. 

The XC24 System uses a coaxial cable that can easily run along the base of office walls or in ceilings. And its an entry- 
level option utilizing the same industry standard MS-DOS® operating system as does the XC22. The XC24 is 
also user installable, easy to learn and use. 

Finally there’ the XC 80 network family using Ethernet. Fully configured networks, with virtually unlimited 

§ work stations, printers, storage, main frame communications and internetworking ¢ uppli- 

cations. The key to all of these networking capabilities is that 

we can design business solutions that enable small work 

groups or full departments to easily share information. Two 

examples are the new Xerox Integrated Financial Manage- 

ment and Purchasing Management Solutions. Both 

contain powerful depart- 

mental processing 

options such as 

e Xerox XPS 701. sophisticated relational 

data-base management, host program access, electronic mail and high capacity file, disk and print 

services which enable each application to fulfill complete purchasing or financial needs. Xerox is 

also introducing the 4020 Color Ink Jet Printer, which is also network compatible. The 4020 can 

produce up to 4000 shades of seven primary colors. And finally Xerox is introducing 

the Telecopier 7010. A portable digital facsimile transceiver that can transmit a hand The Xerox 4060 

written or typed page in just 25 seconds. Before we leave we'd like to remind you of Computer Printing System. 

Team Xerox. A unif fied support structure that includes people, products and services. All here to help you every step of the w ray. 
| Poe So the next time you hear the 


& &% Re. name Xerox, we hope you'll think of 
&%. a i & aw %. yA % more than just the worlds most 
: 4 






The Xerox 4050 
Laser Printing System. 

























pga | eendabie copier, _ — 
a &% bd me [ Yes, I'm interested in learning more about the newest Xerox office systems and 


- , | business solutions. 
, s ‘és ¢ 
7 " Send this coupon to: Xerox Corporation, PO, Bax 24, Rochester. NY 14692 

5 &% &% ~ “ &% ) The Documenter System } The Xerox XPS 701 System 
\ a s The 4045 Laser CP The Xerox 7010 Telecopier 
” . 
ee. ‘S 4 ¥, AX > &% o The 406) Computer Printing System © The 4050 Laser Printing Systerr 


A ; ‘4S al co 6 ee Xerox Networks and Software ) The 4020 Color Ink Jet Printer 
¥ eo / 4 | Picase have a sales representative call me. 
I, <A, ~~ : 4 << S. 
& Ie ad 1 cae 
os = | : 
Xerox Networks. 


For more information, call your local Xerox sales office or: 


If you can't wait, call 


| : i" 
| ram 
1-800-TEAM XRxX, ext. 212 , 1-000-TEAM WAX, ext. 212 


212 800-832-4979, ¢ 
(1-800-832-6979, ext 1? 212 ( 0 979, ext. 212) 
























WITCHES COME IN 
MANY FORMS. 
WOULD YOU RECOGNIZE 
ONE IF IT CROSSED 
YOUR PATH? 


ost people believe that witches — Dragons and Night Creatures. 
don't exist. Others claim THE ENCHANTED WoRrLo is superbly 
they're out there if you know __ written, exquisitely illustrated and 

where to look. 

Now in a spellbind- 
ing new series called THE 
ENCHANTED WORLD, TIME- 
LiFe Books invites you 
to re-examine the myths, 
legends and folklores of 
days gone by. beyond, take Wizards and 

This is the series M43 Witches for 10 days as our 
that dares to bring you into the realmof — guest. Keep i it and you pay only $14.95 
the unexplained. Where you'll explore ($17.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
fascinating accounts of sorcery and spells. handling. Other books follow about every 

With your very first book, Wizards and other month. Keep only those that you 


painstakingly researched 
by the editors of TimE- 
Lire Books. And each 
volume is bound in lux- 
urious fabric. 

To start your jour- 
ney into the world 





Witches, you'll come face-to-face with want. Cancel anytime. 

those Fie who are condemned to So hurry. Mail the coupon today. 
haunt the world of the living. And you'll After all, you can’t say you've never 
travel deeper into the other world with seen a witch if you don’t know what one 


each successive volume, including Ghosts, looks like. 


THE ENCHANTED WORLD 

Explore Wizards & Witches for 10 days free. 

If card has been taken, mail to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time & Life Bldg. Chicago, IL 60611 
Yes, I'd like to be able to recognize a witch. Please send me Wizards & Witches as 
my introduction to the Enchanted World series. | agree to the terms described 
in this ad DYCBF3 
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Address —— Apt 


~ 7 TIME 
State or Zip or 
Province Postal Code L i F 3 
Price subject to change Allo ect to approval Canadian residents please mail form 
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Bulge Battle 


To the Editors: 

You are right. Obesity is a disease 
[HEALTH & FITNESS, Jan. 20], and the 
only way to control it is to stop with the 
excuses and start eating less. Losing 
weight will not alleviate all one’s prob- 
lems, but in most cases a weight loss will 
give the individual the confidence and 
self-motivation to conquer them. 

Elaina M. Ruggiero 
Bellmawr, N.J. 


One major cause of overeating is a per- 
son's failure or inability to cope with every- 
day problems, responsibilities and emo- 
tions, such as anger and loneliness, Until 
the medical profession examines the emo- 
tional causes of stuffing oneself, Americans 
will continue to suffer from obesity. 

Carolyn Mankell Sowinski 
Bloomington, Ind. 





By the time I was 13 years old, I real- 
ized I had a voracious appetite and liked 
everything I tasted. I also realized that if I 
did not control myself, I would be buried 
in a piano crate. Through trial and error 
and ridiculous diets, it became clear that 
taking in less than I put out is the only 
way to lose or maintain weight. I now eat 
anything I like, only not so much. 

Betty Klink 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Your discussion on losing weight un- 
derestimates the value of daily exercise. 
Half an hour of brisk walking or any other 
regimen may not take off many pounds, 
but it does strengthen the muscles and 
make one look trimmer and slimmer. 

Carola K. Keller 
Rochester 


I am convinced that if by magic I 
could eat anything I wanted and never 
gain an ounce, I would not overeat. I 
would have no fear of getting fat and thus 
no obsession with food. The current cul- 
tural demand for extreme thinness drives 
millions who are already predisposed to 





Letters 








overweight to focus on dieting. The irony 

is that our fear of fat probably causes 
more people to gain than to lose weight. 

Beverly Haynes 

Forest Park, Ga. 


As an emigrant from Uganda, I was 
shocked to see how much and how often 
Americans eat. I am convinced that obe- 
sity in America is the result of overcon- 
sumption and lack of strenuous exercise. 

Damon A. Job 
Bethesda, Md. 








Death Row Juveniles 


Terry Roach was executed for a mur- 
der he committed as a juvenile, at age 17 
(NATION, Jan. 20]. To those who ask, 
Which takes precedence, the age of the 
criminal or the crime itself? the answer is 
that a murder is a murder. Age, IQ and 
the ability to distinguish right from wrong 
do not matter. If the person is old enough 
to kill, he is old enough to die. 

Jeanne M. Dawson 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Two years ago, when I was 17, I could 

not vote, get credit or drink beer. But I did 

know that murder was wrong. I was sur- 

prised not that Terry Roach was executed 

for the crime but that it took so long for 
justice to be served. 

Jeffery M. Hider 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Your description of Roach as a “sul- 
len no-account” and of J.C. Shaw as “vi- 
cious” leaves much to be desired. I minis- 
tered to Shaw for several years before he 
was brutally and cold-bloodedly electro- 
cuted. He and Terry had indeed been in- 
volved in a vicious criminal act, but Shaw 
was not “vicious,” and Roach, because he 
was a human being, should not be de- 
scribed as a “no-account.” 
(The Rev. Msgr.) Thomas R. Duffy 
Charleston, S.C. 


The question is not whether these 
youngsters know right from wrong but 
whether society knows the difference. 
Capital punishment is wrong and accom- 
plishes nothing. Maybe a sense of revenge 
is fulfilled. However, the satisfaction that 
comes from revenge fades, and all that is 
left is a sense of loss for all involved. 

Timothy F- Kenny 
South Attleboro, Mass. 


I am 13 years old and believe Terry 
Roach deserved to die. May his execution 
show other juveniles that they will be held 
responsible for their actions. 

Amy Candido 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 





Last Wish 

The account of the young boy who 
willed his heart to his ailing girlfriend 
(NATION, Jan. 20] is a beautiful story. 





| problem since 1982, when the Reagan | 





Thank you for showing that America’s 

youth are something besides drug addicts 

and rebellious and immoral youngsters 
Diana Rigelman 
Edmonds, Wash. 





Recognizing Tuvalu 
In your report on how far TIME 
reaches [A Letter from the Publisher, Jan. 
20], you mention the island of Tuvalu. Tu- 
valu is a country and consists of many is- 
lands. Funafuti is the main island, and its 
international airport occupies the space of 

a medium-size bedroom. 

Alan K. Chorle 
The Hague 

TIME regrets the error. 





Death Among Gorillas 

The brutal murder of Dian Fossey 
(WORLD, Jan. 13] shocked and saddened 
me. A dedicated, caring person, Fossey 
was killed trying to protect the endan- 
gered gorilla from its worst enemy, man. 
Her death will not be in vain if support 
continues to be given to save her “gentle 
giants” from extinction, 


Rose Patrick 
Culpeper, Va. 


American Naturalist Dian Fossey’s 
harmonious life with wild gorillas demon- 
strated to the world the basic nonviolent 
nature of these maligned creatures. Her 
murder reminds us once again of the vio- 
lent tendencies within humans. By what 
meaningless standards does man con- 
clude he is above the apes? 

Doris Potter 
St. Laurent, Que. 





Pink Ladies 


So the Other Woman is no longer scar- 
let but pink [SEXES, Jan. 20]. O.K.., if that is 
how society sees it. But do not say that 
women who casually fool around with oth- 
er women’s husbands are feminists. One of 
the strengths of feminism is that women 
form bonds with one another. Consequent- 
ly, they are not so dependent upon men 
and would never betray a woman for the 
sake of a relationship with a man. 

Kris Rosenberg 
Pittsburgh 





Baby Care 

Your article “Children Having Chil- 
dren” [BEHAVIOR, Dec. 9] stated, “Pro- 
viding prenatal care has become a bigger 


Administration reduced the appropria- 
tion for the Feeding Program for Women, 
Infants and Children.” That is incorrect. 
Federal spending for the Women, Infants 
and Children program has grown con- 
stantly since its inception. This year about 
20% of the babies born in the US. will be 
in the WIC program. Your article power- 
fully documents a serious problem in this 
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PERFORMANCE COUNTS. 










VANTAGE ' 


_ 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

| SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 

Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 





K Merron Weber 


Websters 
Ninth New 


Collegiate 
aitaty 





America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary resolves more burning issues—how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 
More people take our word for it. 


Questions 
about your 


IRA? 
ANSWER: 


Money Guide 


IRA 
How to open it 


manage i, Vest it Fie 
build it into a fortune! 


Whether you're just starting your IRA...or 
you're well on your way to cuming yours 
the all-new MONEY 

Guide to Your IRA will 


into a fortum 
answer all your 
questions about the right way to manage It 


Do you know how the current tax- 
reform storm will affect your IRA? 


The Guide gives you the hard information 
you need— With a major article on proposed 
tax reforms—W ith an exclusive MONEY 
ranking of the 464 top mutual funds—And 
with a“ Buyer's Guide” that profiles win 
ning investments 


Do you know if you can use your 
IRA as security for a loan? 


You'll find out how your IRA should 
change as your moncy grows. And how to 
roll over your IRA from one account to 
another. Plus you'll find our what co do 
now co make sure that your money is carn 
ing the best rate possibk 


Do you know why the safest IRA 
may not be the right one for you? 
Clear, direct and all new for "86 


of MONEY have created this g 
can take concrol of your financial furure and 


the editors 


uide s you 


build the security you want and need 


Get all the answers. Order your copy today. 
Just send a check for $3.95 payable to 
MONEY to: 

MONEY IRA GUIDE 

BOX 999 

Radio City Station 

New York, New York 10019 


¥8 weeks for delivery 





| fect their feelings toward France, its gov- 





country. Children who have not yet com- | 

pleted their own growth are at substan- 

tially greater risk of producing undersize 

and ill infants. WIC can and does inter- 

vene by providing supplemental foods, 
health care and health education. 

John W. Bode 

Assistant Secretary for Food and 

Consumer Services 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington 


TIME regrets the error. 


Friendly French 


In your story on the plans for a 
French Disneyland, you mentioned 
spreading anti-Americanism among the 
French. You then published a response 
from a reader in France [LETTERS, Jan. 
20], agreeing with you and saying, in ad- 
dition, that “President Frangois Mitter- 
rand openly attacks the U.S., and Premier 
Laurent Fabius blames America for every 
French ill.” Nothing can be more wrong. 
The French government can be blamed 
for many things, but anti-Americanism is 
not one of them. By publishing such an 
extreme opinion, which may have been 
true 20 years ago, you are giving your 
readers a false impression that could af- 





ernment and its people. 
Vinh Dao 
Guyancourt, France 


If being envious and full of admira- 
tion is a sign of dislike, then yes, we are 
anti-American. So much so that we are 
ready to trade our good food, fine wines 





and prime technology for America’s | 
space, wealth and self-confidence. 
Isabelle Landais 
Paris 


Quick Kiss 


Lance Morrow need not fear that con- 
cern about AIDS transmission will dull the 
passion of movie kisses [ESSAY, Jan. 13] 
A new breed of film artist will emerge to 
deal with the problem, the stunt kisser. 

Jurgen A. Thomas 
Williamstown, Mass 


The love scenes in Notorious were in- 
deed as passionate as your Essay says, and 
more so for their defiance of the Hays Of- 
fice on censorship. Not only did the Hays 
codes stop movie lovemaking at the kiss, 
they also set a five- to eight-second limit 
on all onscreen smooches. Hitchcock cir- 
cumvented the code by having his stars 
string together a multitude of rapid kisses, 
nibbles and bits of dialogue, so that it 
seemed as if Cary Grant and Ingrid Berg- 
man had been necking for hours. 

Robert Epstein 
Philadelphia 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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“Look Maddie, 
‘Time Magazine said * 
we're ‘,.,.snazzy... 
“ate” * “That's right, Addison. 





I'm snazzy 


* * and you're a 


screwball.” 





Starring: CYBILL SHEPHERD & BRUCE WILLIS 


TUESDAYS 


Check your local listings for time and channe 
























































The trouble 
with an oil import fee 


With the alacrity of a hunting dog catching the scent of a game 
bird, many seekers of the quick fix and the easy solution are once 
more pointing their fingers at the oil industry as the way to cut the 
budget deficit. Slap an import fee on oil, they suggest, and watch 
the money roll in and the deficit go down. But like many who are 
quick on the trigger, advocates of the oil import fee run the 
danger of shooting themselves in the foot. 

During 1985, the U.S. imported an average of 4.8 million barrels 
a day of crude oil and petroleum products to help meet the 
average daily demand of 15.7 million barrels. So a $10-a-barrel 
import fee would raise more than $18 billion a year. Easy money, 
right? Wrong, and here's why: 

@ About nine million barrels of crude oil America used daily in 
1985 were produced domestically. Once an import fee were 
imposed, all the oil consumed in the U.S. would rise to the higher 
price, as set by imports, making all crude cost more. In today’s 
highly competitive energy markets, oil prices indirectly influence 
the prices of natural gas and coal. All forms of energy therefore 
would go up. 

@ Higher energy costs would force up the price of products 
produced by American industry and agriculture. American pro- 
ducers would lose ground not only in markets overseas but at 
home as well. Foreign producers would retain their lower energy 
costs and be able to undercut American goods in the U.S. 
market. So American exports would suffer and imports would 
surge. 

®@ According to the Consumer Federation of America, a U.S. 
economy weakened by a $10-a-barrel oil import fee could suffer 
the loss of 500,000 jobs to foreign competition. Americans could 
also see a one-to-two percent increase in inflation and a drop in 
Gross National Product of $50 billion a year—far more than the 
import fee would realize. 

Clearly, as a weapon against the deficit, an oil import fee is a 
dud. Which leads us to repeat a number of points we've raised in 
the past: 

@ The oil industry is large, quite visible, and therefore an easy 
target for new taxes. But easy targets should not be the test for 
new taxes. 

@ The deficit problem remains very real, and very pressing. It 
must continue to be attacked on the spending side; only after 
federal spending has been trimmed to the utmost should the 
Congress look at new sources of revenue. 

@ If anew tax becomes inevitable, it should be a consumption 
tax. Such a tax would leave American industry healthy enough to 
compete all over the world, and help keep American jobs where 
they belong—in America. 

As for the oil import fee, it's neat, easy—and wrong. 


Mobil 


(©1986 Mobil Corporation 
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“This is one part 
I couldn’t turn down. 


Because the issue is so 
important. 

One in eleven women will 
develop breast cancer 

during her life. 

But with early detection, 
nine out of ten cases are 
curable. 

The best way to detect it 

that early is mammography. 
Safe, low-dose breast x-rays 
that can see cancer up to 
three years before you can 
feel it. 

If you’re over 35, ask your 
doctor about a mammogram. 
We can’t change the statistics 
for getting breast cancer. 
We can change them for 
curing it.” 

Diahann Carroll 





For more information about mammography, 
write THOMSON-CGR, 10150 Old Columbia Rd., 
Columbia, Ma id 21046. 

We're THOMSON-CGR. We want you to know. 


DRIVE THE RIGHT CAR AND THIS TRIP 
IS NOT UNLIKE LE MANS. 


A Le Mans of the mind, 
for speed is not all there is 
to the thrill of driving. 

Given the right car, 
almost any particular 
moment can add to your 
enjoyment of life. (If that’s 
a little too heavy, okay. But 
concede that it could be 
argued that merely idling 
in a finely tuned, finely 
engineered automobile 
can be a kick of ethereal 
proportions. ) 

So it’s 8:31 in the morn- 
ing. Let’s examine the 
unbridled joy of driving a 
Saab at 35 miles per hour 
and lower. 

8:31. A world class tum 
in front of the delicatessen 
made even more treach- 
erous by the morning's 
rain. Front-wheel drive, 
rack-and-pinion steering, 
wide radial tires, Saab’s 
aerodynamics. They all 
work to make the curve 
gentle and benign. 

8:33. A full stop. Disc 
brakes on all four wheels 
are, of course, an old story. 
But it’s a good old story. 

8:33:07. Another full 
stop. This one unexpected. 
But made rapidly and unerr- 
ingly. The car ahead with 
the “I brake for squirrels” 
bumper sticker really does 


brake for squirrels. 

8:36. Town road. The 
longest straightaway on 
the course. The 16-valve, 
intercooled, turbocharged 
engine, capable of doing 
130 and more on a test 


Home 










| Lumber Yard 


Saab Dealer 


McDonalds 






Gas Station 


track, reaches its man- 
dated maximum of 35 mph 
and purrs nicely along at 
that speed. 

8:38. McDonald's. A 
black coffee and an Egg 
McMuffin. The steam 
from the coffee goes 
out through the sunroof. 
Good option, that. 

8:41. The gas station. 


No sweat. Not with the 
kind of fuel efficiency’ Saab 
gets despite its perfor- 
mance kick. 

8:42. The bank. Car 
loan payment’s due. No 
sweat there either. It could 
be a lot more having to pay 
off a BMW or Mercedes. 

8:44. The Saab dealer. 
Contentment in knowing 
you have lots of dealers 
who stock lots of parts and 
train mechanics in every 
nook and nuance of the car. 

8:45. Red light. Time to 
contemplate the safety that 
Saab’s vaunted perfor- 
mance creates. Sure it’s 
clear to the eye that Saab’s 
construction provides pas- 
sive safety. But the active 
safety of the handling, 
acceleration and sports car 
attributes require a long 
light to appreciate fully. 

8:49. Stop at the 
lumber yard. Put the back 
seat down and fill the 56.5 
cubic feet of cargo space 
with lots of nice redwood. 
Who needs a station wagon 
when you can have a sports 
sedan and a lot of room to 
carry junk besides? 

8:55. 24 minutes at 
Le Mans. Finis. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. © 


Saab 900's range in price from $12,585 for the 900 3-door S-speed to $18,895 for the 3-door 5-speed, 16-valve Turbo. Manulacturer’s suggested retail prices. Not including taxes, license, frewht, dealer charges or options. 
rls avaiable includes. 


There are a timated reumber of Turbo mode 


with Saab’s Exclusive A, 


Group, which 


leather uephotstery, Jog lyghts, and electric sunrool at additonal cost. *Saab 900 5-speed 16-valve Turbo. 
IQ EPA adjusted city mpg. 26 adjusted highway mpg. Use adjusted mpy for comparison only Mileage vanes with speed. trp length and weather 
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Afier three days of communal grieving, the Reagans join tearful 





Sc 
Viourns 


survivors in a memorial to the seven Challenger heroes 








The eye accepted what the 

mind could not: a sudden 

burst of white and yellow 

fire, then white trails 

streaming up and out from 

— the fireball to form a twist- 
S—— = ed Y against a pure heaven, 

and the metal turning to rags, dragging 
white ribbons into the ocean. A terrible 
beauty exploded like a primal event of 
physics—the birth ofa universe; the death 
of a star; a fierce, enigmatic violence out 
of the blue. The mind recoiled in sheer 

irprise. Then it filled with horror 

One thought first of the teacher and 
her children—her own and her students 
One wanted to snatch them away from 
the sight and rescind the thing they had 
seen. But the moment was irrevocable 
Over and over, the bright extinction 
played on the television screen, almost 
ghoulishly repeated until it had sunk into 
the collective memory. And there it will 
abide, abetted by the weird metaphysics 
of videotape, which permits the endless 
repetition of a brute finality 

In last week's grief, some people re- 
belled, a little brusquely, and asked 
whether the nation would be pitched into 
such mourning if, say, a 747 went down 
with 300 Americans. Chuck Yeager, pro- 
tohero of the space age, observed, “I don’t 
see any difference, except for the public 
exposure of th uttle, between this acci- 
dent and one involving a military or a 
commercial airplane.” 

That had the machismo of matter-of- 
factness. It is true that the tragedy played 
itself out to maximum dramatic effect: the 
shuttle, now boringly routine, lifting off 
and then annihilating itself in full view of 
the world. It is true that television pitched 
itself fervently into what has become its 
sacramental role in national tragedies 
first wounding with its vivid repetitions of 
the event, then consoling, grieving, recon- 
ciling, administering the anchor’s unc- 
tions. It is true that Christa McAuliffe, a 
teacher representing all the right things in 
America, rode as a nonprofessional, an 
innocent, into space, and her death there- 
fore seemed doubly poignant and unfair 

But the loss of the shuttle was a more 
profound event than that suggests. It in- 
flicted upon Americans the purest pain 
that they have collectively felt in years. It 
was a pain uncontaminated by the anger 
and hatred and hungering for revenge 
that come in the aftermath of terrorist 
killings, for example. It was pain uncom- 
plicated by the divisions, political, racial, 

, that usually beset American trage- 

iet Nam and Watergate, to name 
two), T shuttle crew, spectacularly 
democratic (male, female, black, white, 
Japanese American, Catholic, Jewish 
Protestant), was the best of us, Americans 
thought, doing the best of things Ameri- 
cans do. The mission seemed symbolical- 
ly immaculate, the farthest reach of a 
perfectly American ambition to cross 
frontiers. And it simply vanished in 
the air By Lance Morrow 
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“They 
slipped the 
surly bonds 
of earth to 
touch the 
face of God”’ 











In 73 seconds, a new era in space travel 
explodes into a searing nightmare 








§ “Rarin’ to go”: McAuliffe, center, and other crew members head for the launch pad 
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“Where in hell is the bird? 
Where is the bird?” shouted 
a space engineer at Cape 
Canaveral. “Oh, my God!” 
cried a teacher from the 
viewing stands nearby. 
“Don’t let happen what I 
think just happened.” Nancy Reagan, 
watching television in the White House 
family quarters, gasped similar words, 
“Oh, my God, no!” So too did William 
Graham, the acting administrator of 
NASA, who was watching in the office of a 
Congressman. “Oh, my God,” he said. 
“Oh, my God.” 

Across the nation, people groped for 
words, “It exploded,” murmured Brian 
French, a senior at Concord High School 
in New Hampshire, as the noisy auditori- 
um fell quiet. A classmate, Kathy Gilbert, 
turned to him and asked, “Is that really 
where she was?” At the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, Calif., scientists 
turned away from their remarkable new 
photographs of the distant planet Uranus 
and stared, stunned, at the telecast from 
Florida. “We all knew it could happen 
one day,” said one, “but, God, who would 
have believed it?” 

It had happened. In one fiery instant, 
the nation’s complacent attitude toward 
manned space flight had evaporated at 
the incredible sight in the skies over Cape 
Canaveral. 

Americans had soared into space 55 
times over 25 years, and their safe return 
came to be taken for granted. An age 
when most anyone, given a few months’ 
training, could go along for a safe ride 
seemed imminent. Christa McAuliffe was 
the pioneer and the vibrant symbol of this 
amazing new era of space for Everyman. 
An ebullient high school social-studies 
teacher from Concord, N.H., she was to 
be the first ordinary citizen to be shot 
into space, charged with showing millions 
of watchful schoolchildren how wonder- 
ful it could be. She was bringing every 
American who had ever been taught by a 
Mrs. McAuliffe into this new era with her. 
It was an era that lasted only 73 seconds. 

Disbelief turned to horror as the reali- 
ty became all too clear: McAuliffe and six 
astronauts had disappeared in an orange- 
and-white fireball nine miles above the 
Atlantic Ocean. So too had the space 
shuttle Challenger, the trusted $1.2 billion 
workhorse on which they had been riding. 
Transfixed by the terrible sight of the ex- 
plosion, Americans watched as it was re- 
played again and again. And yet again. 
Communal witnesses to tragedy, they 
were bound, mostly in silence, by a night- 
marish image destined to linger in the na- 
tion’s shared consciousness. 

Then the national mood shifted. 
America wept. From the White House to 
farmhouses, Americans joined in mourn- 
ing their common loss. Flags were low- 
ered to half-staff. Makeshift signs ap- 
peared in countless cities: WE SALUTE 
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OUR HEROES. GOD BLESS THEM ALL. Pres- 
ident Reagan, in a moving broadcast to 
the nation that afternoon, paraphrased a 
sonnet written by John Gillespie Magee, a 
young American airman killed in World 
War II: “We will never forget them nor 
the last time we saw them this morning as 
they prepared for their journey and waved 
goodbye and ‘slipped the surly bonds of 
earth to touch the face of God.’ ” 

The preparation for Challenger’s 
tenth journey into space had been pains- 
takingly careful, and for its crew, agoniz- 
ingly slow. It was an aptly all-American 
group: two women, a black, a Hawaiian of 
Japanese descent and three white men 
The mission had originally been sched- 
uled to lift off Jan. 20 from NASA’s Pad 
39-B, which had been refurbished after 
standing idle since an American crew 
aboard Apollo 18 left it to dock with a So- 
viet spacecraft ten years ago. The date 
slipped to Saturday, Jan. 25, after one of 
the other three space shuttles, Columbia, 
ran into delays with a mission that got rel- 
atively little notice because such flights 
had seemed so routine 

When Saturday dawned, Challengers 
crew learned that a dust storm had devel- 
oped across the Atlantic at an emergency 
landing facility near Dakar, the capital of 
Senegal. Under NASA’s tight safety rules, a 
shuttle cannot go up unless it has a place 
to land if something goes wrong before it 
reaches orbit. Such facilities have never 
been needed, but every risk had to be min- 
imized. Challenger’s crew would have to 
wait another 24 hours 


n Sunday morning, McAuliffe, 
who had earlier reassured her 
parents by telephone that she was 
“rarin’ to go,” was set once again 
Her parents, along with 18 third-graders 
from Concord, had flown to the cape to 
watch the lift-off. Christa’s son Scott, 
9, was in the class. Her daughter Caroline, 
6, was also there but had never quite un- 
derstood what her mother was doing 
While McAuliffe had been in training, 
Caroline had asked several times by 
phone, “Mom, are you in space yet?” 
McAuliffe and her six fellow crew- 
mates were indeed ready, but the weather 
was not. A cold front was moving down 
the Florida peninsula, pushing showers 
ahead of it. While rain does not hamper 
takeoffs by airplanes, its impact on a 
space shuttle at the speeds it reaches 
shortly after lift-off could damage the 
heat-resistant tiles that protect the craft's 
thin skin. Challenger would not blast off 
even into a drizzle 
Monday looked much better. For the 
second time, the crew members settled 
into their couches on the orbiter’s two 
decks, just ahead of Challenger’s cargo 
bay. Commander Dick Scobee and Pilot 
Michael Smith were strapped into the 
flight deck; behind them were Judith Res- 
nik, an electrical engineer, and Ronald 
MeNair, a physicist. On the middeck be- 
low were Ellison Onizuka, an aerospace 
engineer; Gregory Jarvis, an electrical en- 
gineer; and McAuliffe. Lying on their 
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@ Graceful sculpture: the Challenger arcs skyward in a seemingly normal lift-off 

















backs, they could see a bright blue sky 
ahead of them. The countdown reached T 
(for takeoff) minus nine minutes—and 
stayed there for four hours. 

This delay proved to be embarrassing. 
A sticky bolt prevented the removal of an 
exterior-hatch handle. Lockheed techni- 
cians called for a special drill, which took 
20 minutes to arrive. When it did, the bat- 
tery was dead. There were no replace- 
ments on hand. After 90 minutes of fid- 
| dling, an ordinary hacksaw was used to 
free the bolt. 

But now gusts up to 35 m.p.h. began 
sweeping across the Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter. Any malfunction immediately after 
lift-off would call for an “RTLS,” return to 
launch site. Either Scobee or Smith could 
fire bolts that would release the orbiter 
from its external fuel tank and two boost- 
er rockets. Challenger could then loop 
swiftly back to Kennedy’s landing strip. 
Nonetheless, the crosswinds were too 
strong for a sure landing. No such emer- 
gency had ever been encountered, but 
once again NASA took the prudent course: 
yet another delay. 

Waiting out this frustrating postpone- 
ment at the cape, Ed Corrigan, Christa’s 
father, said wryly, “I would have gotten 
the hacksaw sooner.” Commented his 
wife Grace: “I would have gotten my nail 
file.” One veteran consultant to NASA 








was less charitable, asking, “Can you 
imagine a pad leader permitting an s.o.b. 
to show up for work with a drill with a 
dead battery?” 


hat night, temperatures fell to an 
unseasonable 27°, but the wind 
dwindled to 9 m.p.h. On Tuesday, 


@ Sensing the tragedy: a fellow spectator consoles McAuliffe’s parents, Grace and Ed Corrigan, shortly after the massive explosion 


Jan. 28, the clear morning sky | 


formed what glider pilots fondly call “a 
blue bowl.” Even before Challenger'’s 
crew, wearing gloves against the chill, 
crossed the access arm to take their as- 
signed places, NASA’s “ice team” had in- 
spected the shuttle and its towering gan- 
try. They decided that there was no 
danger of any icicles breaking away on 
lift-off and harming the heat-shield tiles. 
Just 20 minutes before the scheduled lift- 
off, they made another check. A Rockwell 
engineer in California, watching by 
closed-circuit TV, telephoned the cape to 
urge a delay because of the ice. But Ken- 
nedy Space Center Director Richard 
Smith, having been advised that there was 
little risk, permitted the countdown to 
continue. 

“We're at nine minutes and count- 
ing,” intoned NASA Commentator Hugh 
Harris over the cape’s public address sys- 
tem. His words were also broadcast wide- 
ly by radio. 

Shivering reporters, photographers, 














schoolchildren and other spectators 
cheered. The countdown was past the 
point where it had stopped the day before. 
The mission designed to show that space 
belonged to everyone finally seemed 
ready to launch both its schoolteacher 
and the dreams of the children participat- 
ing vicariously from their schools. On 
Challenger’s flight deck, roughly the size | 
of a Boeing 747’s, Scobee and Smith con- 
tinued to run through their elaborate 
checklists. The orbiter’s main computer, 
supported by four backups, continuously 
scanned all the data from some 2,000 sen- 
sors and data points. They would shut 
down the entire system in milliseconds if 
anything was wrong. Nothing was. 

“T minus eight minutes 
counting.” 

Thousands of motorists in the cape 
area, listening to their radios, pulled off 
highways and faced the ocean. On Chal- 
lenger’s middeck, Onizuka, Jarvis and 
McAuliffe had nothing to do except wait. 
At dozens of points around the globe, ra- 
dar tracking stations had now synchro- 
nized their antenna systems with the 
countdown sequence in Florida. 

“T minus seven minutes, 30 seconds 
and counting.” 

The walkway was pulled away from 
Challenger. It could be repositioned with- 
in 15 seconds, but in an emergency that 





and 
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could be a fatal interval oad 
The seven occupants 
were now wedded to 
their three combustible 
companions. One was 
the rust-colored exter- 
nal tank, 154 ft. high, 
whict carried 143,351 
gal. of liquid oxygen 
and 385,265 gal. of liq- 
uid hydrogen. Two lines 
connected the fuels to 
the orbiter, where they 
would be mixed at con- 
trolled levels to power 
the spacecraft'’s en- 
gines. The other two 
companions were the 
gleaming white boost- 
ers, each 149 ft. tall and 
packed with more than 
1.1 million Ibs. of solid 
fuel. Once ignited at 
lift-off, they would burn 








@ “How tragic”: at the White House, Reagan and aides view TV replay of the accident 





= peatedly gathered in 
$ the auditorium finally 
= had a chance to blow 
. their party horns and 
= cheer their teacher's 
* loftiest achievement 
Controllers both at 
the Cape and in Hous- 
ton intently monitored 
Challenger’s roaring as- 
cent for a different rea- 
son. It is the most criti- 
cal and most dangerous 
phase of a space mis- 
sion. “When you have 
that much power, you 
have to respect it,” said 
Flight Director Jay 
Greene in Houston. “If 
you get complacent 
about the launch phase, 
you don’t understand 
what's going on.” In the 
shuttle, the crew was 





uncontrollably until 
their fuel was spent 

“T minus six minutes and counting.” 

Pilot Smith was given the order to 
prestart the auxiliary power units that 
would operate Challenger’s control sur- 
faces and swivel its engine nozzles. The 
last pints of oxygen were pumped into the 
external tank 

“T minus four minutes and counting.” 

Mission Control reminded the flight 
crew to close the airtight visors on their 
helmets 

“T minus 
seconds.” 

Now the shuttle was operating total- 
ly on its own internal electrical power 
system 

“T minus two minutes and 20 sec- 
onds,” Harris announced. “No unexpect- 
ed errors reported.” 

The Harris announcements were 
coming more frequently. Everything 
looked good 

“Ninety seconds and counting. The 
51-L mission ready to go.” 

The best news yet: the many de- 
lays for Challenger’s crew seemed at an 
end 

“T minus 
counting.” 

The launch platform was 
about to be flooded by powerful 
streams of water gushing from six 
pipes fully 7 ft. in diameter. The 
purpose: to damp the lift-off sound 
levels from Challenger’s three en- 
gines. Otherwise, the acoustic en- 
ergy alone could damage the 
craft’s underside. The main-engine 
firing sequence was turned over to 
computers 

“T minus ten 

seven Six 
main-engine start.” 

Even then the onboard com- 
puter, sensing the slightest glitch, 
could still abort a launch. As it 
happened, Resnik had been 





three minutes and 30 


45 seconds and 





nine eight 
We have 
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It was the President who decided that a school teacher should be first. 


| aboard the shuttle Discovery in June 1984 


when, four seconds before the spacecraft’s 
three main engines were to ignite for lift- 
off, the computer noted that the thrust 
from one of them was not at the proper 
level. The fuse was immediately pinched. 

“Four ... three two... one . 
And lift-off. Lift-off of the 25th space 
shuttle mission. And it has cleared the 
tower.” 

Like runners passing a baton, Harris 
handed off the public narration to Steve 
Nesbitt, the communicator at the John- 
son Space Center in Houston. At the cape, 
his voice was lost amid the cheers of some 
1,000 spectators watching on bleachers 
some four miles from Pad 39-B. Even at 
that distance, they could feel the power of 
the blast-off, which elicits an almost in- 
stinctive elation. A graceful sculpture 
arising from an awesome explosion: it was 
just as it was supposed to look. Among the 
relieved viewers were relatives of most of 
Challenger’s crew, including Christa’s 
parents and her husband Steven. At Con- 
cord High School, students who had re- 





about to be jammed 
back into their couches 
by three times the force of gravity. Their 
immediate fate was out of their hands. 

“Houston, we have roll program,” de- 
clared Commander Scobee, The flight 
was only 16 seconds old. 

“Roger, roll Challenger,” acknowl- 
edged Mission Control's Richard Covey in 
the professional tones of all air controllers. 
Like a fly clinging to a caterpillar, 
the shuttle turned gracefully on its back 
as the tank and the boosters assumed 
the proper downrange course for entering 
orbit. 

At 35 seconds, Challenger's engines 
were throttled back to 65% of full power 
to pass through the zone of high turbu- 
lence. Nesbitt announced that the situa- 
tion was “nominal,” as NASA calls it: 
“Three engines running normally. Three 
| good fuel cells. Three good APUs [auxil- 

liary power units]. Velocity 2,257 ft. per 
second [1,538 m.p.h.]. Altitude 4.3 nauti- 
| cal miles. Downrange distance three nau- 
| tical miles.” 
“Challenger, go with throttle up,” said 
Covey after 52 seconds of flight. That was 
not an order; it meant that the en- 
gines had automatically reached 
full power and systems were go 
Based on the performance of earli- 
er engines, Challenger actually 
reached 104% of the older stan- 
dard. The power-up meant that 
the shuttle had begun to endure the 
greatest stress of physical forces in 
its ascent. 

“Roger, go with throttle up,” 
Scobee confirmed. The message 
came at 70 seconds into Challeng- 
er’s flight 

NASA’s long-range television 
cameras had been following Chal- 
lenger’s shiny white rocket plume, 
recording the graceful roll that had 
awed the spectators. But then the 
cameras caught an ominously un- 
familiar sight, imperceptible to 








@ Houston flight controllers study disconnected monitors 
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those below. However different those 
photographs later looked to viewers of the 
endless taped replays, NASA analysts said 
that an orange glow had first flickered just 
past the center of the orbiter, between the 
shuttle’s belly and the adjacent external 
tank. This was near the point where the 
tank is attached to Challenger. Millisec- 
onds later, the fire had flared out and 
danced upward. Suddenly, there was only 
a fireball. Piercing shades of orange and 
yellow and red burst out of a billowing 
white cloud, engulfing the disintegrating 
spacecraft. 

Snaking wildly out of control, the two 
boosters emerged from the conflagration, 
both clearly intact. They veered widely 
apart, leaving yellow-orange exhaust 
glows and gleaming white trails behind 
them. The configuration resembled a 
giant monster in the sky, its two claws 
reaching frantically forward. 

In Houston, Commentator Nesbitt 
had kept his eyes on the programmed 
flight data displayed in front of him, not 
yet aware of the images of disaster ap- 
pearing on the TV monitor to his left. He 
reported what normally would have been 
the readings from Challenger. “One 
minute, 15 seconds. Velocity 2,900 feet 
per second [1,977 m.p.h.]. Altitude nine 
nautical miles. Downrange distance seven 
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nautical miles.” To millions watching 
their own screens, Nesbitt’s narration was 
surreal. They had seen the fireball. 

There was a 40-second pause and si- 
lence on the screen as viewers stared in 
baffled horror. Then, his voice still calm, 
Nesbitt announced, “Flight controllers 
are looking very carefully at the situa- 
tion.” He added quickly, “Obviously, a 
major malfunction.” His unemotional 
tone did not change. Communications 
with the craft had been severed, he con- 
tinued. “We have no downlink.” 


n the consoles in front of Nesbitt 

and the rows of technicians on 

duty in Houston, a series of S’s 

froze on the monitoring screens. 
They signaled “static.” No data were 
coming from Challenger. The range safety 
officer at the cape pressed a button to de- 
stroy the two boosters by radio. Although 
it was first reported that one had been 
skittering toward coastal population cen- 
ters, NASA later conceded that both had 
remained well out to sea. But NASA’s 
range safety officials had to react in sec- 
onds. With the destruction of the boosters 
went the possibility that if retrieved from 
the water, they might have provided valu- 
able evidence of what had gone wrong. 
Afler another pause of 40 seconds, Nes- 
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bitt pronounced the fateful verdict: “We 
have a report from the flight-dynamics of- 
ficer that the vehicle has exploded. The 
flight director confirms that.” 

“RTLS! RTLS!” yelled former NASA En- 
gineer Jim Mizell, watching from the 
press stands at the cape. He looked up in 
vain, and in horror, expecting Challenger 
to arc away from the unnatural cloudburst 
and return safely to the landing strip. In 
the VIP bleachers, only a few experienced 
viewers immediately sensed the disaster. 
To the naked eye, the flames were diluted 
by the distance. Many thought the explo- 
sion involved a normal separation of the 
boosters from the main tank and orbiter. 
That maneuver was to have occurred at 
two minutes, seven seconds into the 
flight. 
McAuliffe’s mother and father had 
watched anxiously at the long-awaited 
lift-off. They appeared more somber 
than many of the cheering spectators. 
Ed Corrigan seemed to sense the trage- 
dy first. He reached out to put an arm 
around his wife. Grace Corrigan’s look 
of puzzlement turned to tears. She cra- 
dled her head against her husband's 
shoulder. Most of the schoolchildren 
were mystified. But some began sobbing 
as they saw the reaction of the adults. 
To those in the stands came a brusque 


@ America wept: as the Capitol dome looms in the background, flags at the Washington Monument fly at half-staff to commemorate the disaster 
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order: “Everybody back on the buses.” 
The lift-off celebration at McAuliffe’s 
high school faded slowly. To Sophomore 
Marsha Bailey, the TV_ pyrotechnics 
looked like “part of the staging” in any 
space shot. Students began quizzing each 
other. Then a deep voice in the balcony 
shouted, “Shut up, everybody, listen!” In 
the silence, the televised narration of the 
disaster finally made the outcome all too 
clear. Three teachers put their arms 
around each other at the rear of the audi- 
torium as one wept. Classes were canceled 
and the students dismissed. Principal 
Charles Foley explained his students’ ear- 
ly reaction: “Someone they admired and 
loved has been taken away. It makes 
them mad. They have learned that noth- 
ing in this life is certain.” He ordered the 
school closed for the follow- 
ing day and set counseling 
services for any teachers 
and students who desired it. 
Heading home from the 

| cape, some of Concord’s 
third-graders stopped for 
hamburgers in Orlando. 
One asked, “Well, if there 
was an accident, when will 
they come back?” Concord, 

| nestled by New Hamp- 
shire’s Merrimack River, is 
one of the nation’s smallest 
state capitals (pop. 30,400). 
Linked like the rest of the 
world by the searing televi- 
sion images, the whole city 
seemed to stiffen in sorrow 
Said Pharmacy Clerk 
Timothy Shurtleff: “People 
froze in their tracks.” A lo- 








Hill, however, immediately sensed the in- 
congruity of an upbeat national address at 
such a time. House Republican Leader 
Robert Michel telephoned Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan to urge a delay. Regan 
phoned House Speaker Tip O'Neill and 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole. Both 
strongly advised a postponement, and the 
White House agreed. Spokesman Larry 
Speakes announced that the address would 
wait a week, until this Tuesday 

Instead, Reagan delivered a poignant 
and graceful televised tribute to “the 
Challenger Seven” late Tuesday after- 
noon. “They had a hunger to explore the 
universe and discover its truths,” he said. 
“They wished to serve, and they did— 





they served all of us.” Addressing himself 
directly to the nation’s schoolchildren 





@ Recovery: a chunk of the shuttle is hauled back to Cape Canaveral 


Gus Grissom, died in a 1967 fire on a 
launch pad.) His voice thick, he added, 
“We always knew there would be a day 
like this. We're dealing with speeds and 
powers and complexities we've never 
dealt with before. This was a day we wish 
we could kick back forever.” 

Glenn was among those space experts 
who had argued that the shuttle program 
should be devoted solely to research and 
that only experts who could contribute to 
that purpose should occupy the limited 
spots available on the hugely expensive 
flights. But after a highly successful series 
of missions in 1983, James Beggs, the 
NASA administrator, decided that the 
time was ripe to select a “citizen observer- 
participant.” One clear aim: to build 
broader public support for the funding of 
the shuttles. 

After Reagan told a 
group of students and 
teachers in August 1984 
that he wanted a teacher to 
be first, more than 11,000 | 
applied. NASA officials felt 
that a key quality for the 
winner was the ability to ar- 
ticulate the values of space 
exploration. McAuliffe, 
who came across as a public 
relations natural, survived 
all the screening at Johnson 
Space Center. At a White 
House ceremony with the 
ten finalists last July 19, 
Bush announced that she 
was the winner. She would 
carry only “one body,” into 
space, McAuliffe said hap- 
pily, but the “ten souls” of 
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cal radio station began 
playing mourning music. 
“I's like part of the family has been 
killed,” said Barbara Underwood, who 
had been watching at the library. The 
townspeople were not alone. The viva- 
cious McAuliffe had come to embody 
each schoolteacher that any American 
has ever admired. 

In Washington, Ronald Reagan was 
getting ready to brief network-TV corre- 
spondents about his State of the Union 
address, scheduled for that evening. He 
was startled when several officials in- 
volved in the preparations burst into the 
Oval Office. ““There’s been a serious inci- 
dent with the space shuttle,” said Vice 
President George Bush. National Security 
Adviser John Poindexter echoed what he 
had just heard on TV: “A major malfunc- 





has exploded.” Reagan stood up. “How 
tragic,” he said. Then he asked, “Is that 
the one the schoolteacher was on?” While 
NASA had proposed sending a private cili- 
zen into space, it was the President who 
had decided that a teacher should be first 

When asked about the State of the 
Union speech, Reagan replied, “There 
could be no speech without mentioning 
this. But you can’t stop governing the na- 
tion because of a tragedy of this kind. So, 
yes, one will continue.” Leaders on Capitol 





tion.” Communications Director Pat Bu- | 
chanan got to the point: “Sir, the shuttle | 


Despite the devastation, a surprising amount of wreckage. 


who had been watching, Reagan added, 
“I know it’s hard to understand that 
sometimes painful things like this hap- 
pen. It’s all part of the process of explora- 
tion and discovery, it’s all part of taking a 
chance and expanding man’s horizons.” 

On Capitol Hill, Speaker O'Neill re- 
cessed the House and, shaking his head, 
could only mutter, “Terrible thing. Terri- 
ble thing.” He issued a statement express- 
ing his awe of the space pioneers: “We sa- 
lute those who died performing exploits 
that people my age grew up reading about 
in comic books.” 





tah Republican Jake Garn, a for- | 


mer Navy pilot and the first civil- 

ian official to go into space 

(aboard the shuttle Discovery last 
April), could barely speak. “These were 
my friends,” he said. “Mike Smith was my 
mother hen.’ Smith had been specifically 
assigned to help ready Garn for his flight 
Garn explained that all the astronauts 
were fully aware of the risks. “We never 
talked about it. We always assumed that if 
it happened, it would happen to some- 
| body else.” Recalled Ohio Democrat John 
Glenn, the first American to orbit the 
| earth: “We used to speculate, the first 
| group of seven, how many of us would be 
| alive after the program.” (One of them, 





all the finalists would be | 
riding with her. 

After training for three months, the 
teacher and her more experienced crew- 
mates were ready for their multiple mis- 
sion, McAuliffe’s task was to conduct two 
15-minute classes in space as millions of 
schoolchildren watched via closed-circuit 
TV. In one, called “The ultimate field 
trip,” she would conduct a tour of the 
spacecraft, explaining the duties of each 
crew member and the facilities on board. 
The second, titled “Where we've been, 
where we're going, why?,”” would stress 
the scientific, commercial and industrial 
benefits that have been derived from 
space travel. 

The other specialists on Challenger 
had less publicized but important goals 
The mission carried a $100 million NASA 
satellite, the second in a series designed 
to fill the communications gaps that now 
exist between orbiting spacecraft and 
ground stations. Among the experiments 
the crew was scheduled to conduct was 
the deployment of instruments that would 
measure the ultraviolet spectrum of Hal- 
ley’s comet. Another was to sample radia- | 
tion within the spacecraft at various orbit | 
points. There was even a student project 
in which the effect of weightlessness on 
the development of twelve White Leg- 
horn chicken embryos would be studied 

All those laudable projects vanished, 
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of course, with Challenger’s demise. But it 
was the loss of the seven humans, the real- 
ization that shuttle flights involve much 
more than a wondrous display of mechan- 
ical and electronic wizardry, that set off 
spontaneous expressions of grief across 
the US. 

In Atlanta, Tuesday afternoon was 
sunny, but motorists switched on their car 
headlights as a tribute. In Los Angeles, 
the Olympic torch atop the Memorial 
Coliseum was lighted anew in honor of 
the space victims. Governor James 
Thompson of Illinois, before 
leaving on a trip to Japan, had 
asked citizens of his state to 
turn on their porch lights at 
night during Challenger’s mis- 
sion to express support for the 
teacher-in-space project. After 
the tragedy, he telephoned a re- 
quest that they keep them on 
Wednesday night as memorials 
to the fallen heroes. Many other 
communities paid comparable 
tributes. The floodlights that 
normally bathe New York 
City’s Empire State Building in 
bright colors were darkened. 
Residents of Harlem petitioned 
Mayor Ed Koch to name a 

| street after black Astronaut 
Ronald McNair, whose father 
once operated an auto shop on 
East 96th Street. All along the 
Florida coast, from Jackson- 
ville to Miami, some 20,000 
people pointed flashlights sky- 
ward on Friday night. 

In the communities where 
the crew members were raised 
or lived, friends and family 
members gathered to try to 
draw meaning from the trage- 
dy. Seven black balloons were 
released at Framingham State 
College in Massachusetts, 
where McAuliffe had earned 


memorial service near the stands where 
the schoolchildren had watched the lift- 
off. A helicopter then carried a wreath of 
white chrysanthemums and seven red 
carnations two miles out to sea and 
dropped them into the gray water. 
Almost immediately, sympathetic 
Americans moved to create a wide variety 
of memorial funds. One group of Wash- 
ington attorneys and bankers set up a 
trust to provide for the children of the 
crew members; among those who pledged 
donations were kindergarten classes in 





@ The First Lady cradles Joy Cheray McNair at memorial service 





her bachelor of arts degree. A 
memorial service in the college 
auditorium on Thursday afternoon was 
attended by her parents, holding hands in 
the front row, and more than 1,000 
friends, faculty and students. “Christa 
McAuliffe is infinite because she is in our 
hearts,” said Charles Sposato, a Framing- 
ham high school teacher. At Temple Isra- 
el in Akron, Governor Richard Celeste of 
Ohio told Judy Resnik’s parents and 
friends, “She knew she would be at home 
in space. And she was. And she is.” At 

| North Carolina Agricultural and Techni- 
cal State University in Greensboro, where 
Ron McNair studied physics, the choir 
sang old spirituals, and the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, a fellow alumnus, told the con- 
gregation that McNair “belongs to the 
ages now.” 

On Saturday the sad sound of bugles 
blowing taps rolled across the site from 
which the astronauts had climbed so joy- 
fully, but so briefly, into the air. Employ- 
ees of the Kennedy Space Center held a 
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New York’s Democratic Congressman 
Gary Ackerman introduced legislation to 
designate Jan. 28 of each year as a perma- 
nent National Teacher Recognition Day. 
Florida’s Democratic Congressman Bill 
Nelson, who, like Garn, had flown on a 
shuttle, proposed that seven of the newly 
discovered moons of the planet Uranus 
each be named for one of Challenger’s vic- 
tims. Colorado Republican William Arm- 
strong went a bit further, asking the Sen- 
ate to name ten moons, adding the three 
Apollo astronauts who died in the 1967 
launch-pad tragedy as well. 
Democratic Representative 
Mickey Leland of Texas urged 
that the “true heroes” all be 
posthumously awarded the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom. 
At the Smithsonian’s National 
Air and Space Museum in 
Washington, a photo of Chal- 
lenger’s crew, draped in black 
ribbon, was placed beside a 12- 
ft.-high model of the shuttle. 
The museum kept running a 
film, narrated by Walter Cron- 
kite, with scenes of Judy Resnik 
and Dick Scobee on previous 
space missions. The documen- 
tary is called The Dream Is 
Alive. 

For Jay Schaeffer of Bel- 
mont High School in Los Ange- 
les, personal gestures caught the 
national mood. Schaeffer had 
been one of the teacher semifi- 
nalists in the competition to lift 
off on Challenger, and despite 
the disaster, he still yearns for a 
flight. “I would go today, right 
now. I wouldn't even go home 
to change,” he said. But he ap- 
preciated the students who 
gently touched his shoulder on 
Tuesday. “It was an affirmation 
of life.” For students, he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘a teacher in space be- 
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“Our hearts have been opened to a profound truth.” 


Florida and Maine, two California song- 
writers and a bank in Hawaii. (The 
McAuliffe family is already the beneficia- 
ry of a $1 million life insurance policy, do- 
nated before the accident by a Washing- 
ton, insurance brokerage company.) The 
National Education Association began to 
collect for a program that will seek to 
honor McAuliffe by financing “pioneer- 
ing” projects by teachers as well as schol- 
arships to encourage gifted people to enter 
the profession. And school children 
around the country began sending nickels 
and dimes to NASA to help replace the 
shuttle, which will cost an estimated $2 
billion. (NASA says it will decide later how 
to use the contributions.) 

On Capitol Hill, Pennsylvania’s Re- 
publican Senator Arlen Specter asked 
President Reagan to name one of the 
Education Department’s buildings after 
McAuliffe so that “her sacrifice will live 


forever in the memory of this nation.” 


comes their teacher. Do you 
know an astronaut? Everyone 
knows a teacher.” 

America’s agony drew widespread 
sympathy around the world. In Moscow, a 
somber TV announcer spoke factually 
about the disaster as videotapes of the 
aborted flight were broadcast throughout 
the Soviet Union. American music, in- 
cluding old Glenn Miller recordings, were 
broadcast on radio. Soviet Party Chief 
Mikhail Gorbachev quickly joined the 
multitude of world leaders who sent con- 
dolences to President Reagan. “We par- 
take of your grief at the tragic death of the 
crew of the space shuttle Challenger,” he 
said. 

Surprisingly, the Soviet newspaper 
Socialist Industry reported that Soviet of- 
ficials had decided to name two craters on 
the planet Venus in honor of McAuliffe 
and Resnik. The Soviets had discovered 
the craters via space probes. Only the 
women among the American space vic- 
tims were selected because the Soviets re- 
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spect the view in Roman mythology that 
Venus is the goddess of beauty. Several 
Soviet cosmonauts sent a collective note 
of sympathy directly to NASA. Soviet citi- 
zens seemed to share the sentiment 
“When something like this happens,” said 
a Moscow factory worker named Yelena, 
“we are neither Russians nor Americans 
We all just feel sorry for those who died 
and for their families.” 

Only later did the Soviet press begin 
to carp that capitalist competitiveness 
had been responsible for undue haste in 
U.S. space projects. Komsomolskaya 
Pravda charged that the accident showed 
the frailty of Reagan’s antimis- 
sile Star Wars program and 
asked, “What if lack of caution, 
a technical defect or sheer 
chance should bring the world 
an unforeseen nuclear war?” 

At the Vatican, Pope John 
Paul II asked an audience of 
thousands to pray for the 
American astronauts. He said 
that the tragedy had “provoked 
deep sorrow in my soul.” In 
Buenos Aires, Cartoonist Dobal 
used his space in the Clarin to 
write, “I can’t give you a joke 
because, dear reader, all my 
space is filled with infinite 
pain.” Japan’s public TV ex- 
tended its popular 45-minute 
evening news program to an 
hour and devoted it all to the 
space accident. The Jerusalem 
Post noted editorially that 
“Americans take their risks in 
front of grandstands and televi- 
sion cameras for all the world to 
see, while the Soviets prefer to 
keep their launchings secret un- 
til they have been successful.” 
Alan Castro, a former newspa- 
per editor in Hong Kong, ex- 
pressed a common new aware- 
ness of space travel prompted 
by the accident: “For a while 
there, we lost sight of the man 
in our fixation with the ma- 
chine.” Toronto’s Globe and 
Mail pointed to the “harsh lesson that 
glory and adventure often go hand in 
hand with danger and death.” On a visit 
to the north of Britain, Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher observed, “New 
knowledge sometimes demands sacrifices 
of the bravest and the best. I just felt we 
saw the spirit of America and the spirit of 
the American people.” 

Throughout the week, as mourning 
continued, Coast Guard and NASA offi- 
cials undertook the grim task of searching 
for the wreckage of Challenger. Starting 
some 30 miles off the cape and then 
spreading out to cover some 6,000 sq. mi., 
13 aircraft and more than a dozen recov- 
ery vessels joined the search of the conve- 
niently calm Atlantic waters for any evi- 
dence that might give clues as to why the 
spacecrafl had exploded 

The debris raining from the sky had 
kept the searchers away from the possible 
impact area for nearly an hour. The sight 
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of a slowly drifting parachute had given 
viewers a fleeting hope of human survival 
News reports first indicated that a frog- 
man had chuted into the ocean in a quick 
look for any survivors. But officials soon 
corrected both impressions: the falling 
parachute was one of the two that nor- 
mally drop the boosters into the sea for 
salvaging and reuse of its parts. This one 
held a booster nose cap, which was re- 
trieved two days later. 

Despite the obvious devastation of the 
explosion, searchers began finding sur- 
prisingly large parts of the wreckage, the 





biggest being a 25-ft.-long section of the 





@ The President comforts a grieving family member in Houston 


Johnson Space Center near Houston, 
where they had lived and trained. Among 
those who gathered there, under gray 
skies on a grassy quadrangle amid the 
squat modern buildings, were some 6,000 


| employees of NASA and its contractors, 90 


Senators and Congressmen, and about 
200 relatives of Challenger's crew. Await- 
ing the start of the memorial service, 
while an Air Force band played funeral 
hymns, some of the mourners stood quiet- 
ly in clusters, dabbing their eyes, while 
others stared sadly into space. A few held 
aloft small American flags as tears ran 
down their faces 

The President and Nancy 
Reagan met the families in a 
sparsely furnished classroom 
= Reagan picked up Mike Smith’s 
daughter Erin, 8, who was hold- 
ing a brown teddy bear that 
wore a pink apron. After em- 
bracing most of the relatives, one 
by one, he said, “We'll all go out 
together in a few minutes. I wish 
there was something I could say 
to make it easier, but there just 
aren't any words.” Yet when the 
music stopped and he stepped 
onto the outdoor rostrum, Rea- 
gan once again found the right 
words, and he delivered them 
eloquently 

“The sacrifice of your loved 
ones has stirred the soul of our 
nation, and, through the pain, 
our hearts have been opened toa 
profound truth,” said the Presi- 
dent. “The future is not free; the 
story of all human progress is 
one of a struggle against all odds. 
We learned again that this 
America was built on heroism 
and noble sacrifice. It was built 
by men and women like our sev- 
en star voyagers, who answered 
a call beyond duty.” After pay- 
ing individual tributes to each 
member of the crew, the Presi- 
dent declared, “Dick, Mike, 
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“We bid you goodbye, but we will never forget you.” 


Judy, El, Ron, Greg and 
Christa—your families and your 


spacecraft’s fuselage. Parts of the shuttle’s | country mourn your passing. We bid you 


| wings, cabin and cargo-bay door were 


tentatively identified. Sonar detected a 
large metal object 140 ft. below the sur- 
face, and deep-diving submersibles went 
down to inspect it. There was speculation 
that the object might be Challenger'’s 
main cabin, although a more likely possi- 
bility was that it was one of Challenger’s 
three main engines, which could have 
fallen in a cluster. But Coast Guard 
Spokesman Lieut. Commander James 
Simpson warned that “it could be a 
shrimp boat from 20 years ago or a Span- 
ish galleon from 300 years ago.” By 
week's end the mystery had not been 
solved. Recovery workers also turned 
their attention toa 13-ft.-diameter orange 
object sighted some 100 miles east of Sa- 





vannah. They were hoping that it was the 
cone of the main fuel tank 

The final farewell for America’s seven 
newest heroes came on Friday at the 


goodbye, but we will never forget you.” 

The dignified 30-minute ceremony 
ended with a display of an aerial equivalent 
of the riderless horse procession, which was 
impressed indelibly on a mourning nation 
at the funeral of John Kennedy 22 years 
ago. Four T-38 jets—the trainers in which 
all astronauts prepare for their dangerous 
duties—roared overhead. It would have 
been a perfect V formation except that a 
fifth plane was missing, and another sym- 
bolic void was created when one of the jets 
veered sharply away from the others. As 
the band played God Bless America, the 
President and the First Lady went down 
the line of family members, shaking their 
hands, offering final words of solace. and 
hugging little Erin and the other children 
as they began to cry By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Concord, Jerry 
Hannifin/Cape Canaveral and David §. Jackson/ 
Houston 
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Seven Who Flew for All of Us 








Diverse in race, sex and aspiration, they embodied the ideals of America 


They would not have seemed out of place 

at a supermarket check-out counter or 

standing in line to see a movie. They could 

have come together by chance just about 

anywhere in the U.S. Nothing odd here, in 

this assemblage of sexes and ethnic strains and religions, 

except maybe the extraordinary American experiment 

in equality inching forward, for the nation and the 
world to see, and being taken largely for granted. 

Christa McAuliffe, the schoolteacher, received 

most of the attention, and it is easy to see why. She was 

articulate and photogenic, a reminder to everyone of 

what classroom experiences were or should have 

been. Her presence made this shuttle flight different 

from the 24 that had gone before. She would be our 

representative in space, carrying the proxy for those of 

us who cannot go because we are too old or too young 

or too timid, or too busy holding down jobs, raising 

families and worrying about the mortgage. She called 

herself an “ordinary person,” and that is how many 


Christa McAuliffe 
1948-1986 


She was riding in a Volkswagen with her future husband Ste- 
ven through a rainstorm in Pennsylvania in 1969 when the news 
came over the car radio: a man had set foot on the moon. They 
both cheered, but neither had any reason to suspect that the 
event would someday directly change their lives. Much later she 
said, “When I was young, women did not fly in space.” 

Neither did teachers. No one could have foreseen the final 
six months of her 37 years. Sharon Christa Corrigan McAuliffe 
was a wife, a mother of two small children and a dedicated high 
school teacher in Concord, N.H., when NASA announced last 
July that she had been chosen to join a shuttle crew. She was 
amazed that her application had brought her the top prize, and 
she was not the only one. A school official in Concord recalled, 
“To us, she seemed average. But she 
turned out to be remarkable. She handled 
success so beautifully.” 

Though she soon found herself sit- 
ting next to the President at a White 
House dinner and appearing on TV 
news and talk shows, McAuliffe was in 
fact a startlingly normal American. The 
eldest of five children of an accountant 
in Framingham, Mass., she attended a 
local Roman Catholic high school, 
earned middling grades, sang in the glee 
club, played volleyball and softball, and 
met Steven. They were married after 
they were graduated from Framingham 














fellow citizens, stirred and flattered by what she was 
attempting on their behalf, came to think of her. 

No one chosen from among more than 11,000 ap- 
plicants to make history is entirely ordinary. Nobody 
aboard Challenger was ordinary. But the other six 
crew members were our representatives too. Like the 
teacher, their new colleague, they were citizens pursu- 
ing careers. Their jobs involved bigger risks and 
greater sacrifices than many others. But when they 
went home they found spouses and children, friends, 
phone calls to return, the ups and downs of daily 
living. When they wanted to relax, they played the 
saxophone or the piano, they painted oil pictures 
or jogged. 

They were, all of them, human like us. Their cour- 
age and ambition took root in the familiar, sustained 
by circumstances and routines that everyone can rec- 
ognize. On that last morning they were in preflight iso- 
lation but still a part of us. They got up and dressed, 
had breakfast and went to work. — By Paul Gray 
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State College in 1970. Christa and her husband went first to 
Washington, where Steven received a law degree from George- 
town University, and later to New Hampshire, where he joined 
the staff of the state attorney general. 

Her energy was prodigious. While her husband was in law 
school, she picked up a master’s degree in education from Bowie 
State College in Maryland. Expecting her first child, she started 
to keep a diary in a spiral notebook, recording doctor's appoint- 
ments, visitors, the deeds of the family cats. “This was my history 
for my children,” she said. “I would have loved to know my 
mother’s life that way.” She threw herself into community work, 
leading a Girl Scout troop, working in day-care units and raising 
money for the local hospital. Teaching full time, she won a repu- 
tation as an innovator, devising new courses on practical aspects 
of the law and on American women. Life inside Room 305 at 
Concord High was never dull. “In her classroom there was al- 
ways something going on,” said Principal Charles Foley. “There 
were always plans.” 

McAuliffe’s approach to feminism accentuated the posi- 
, tive. “She never sounded angry,” said a 
F fellow teacher. “She wanted women to 
| do more, to learn more.” She wanted 
everyone to learn more, including her- 
self. “What are we doing here? We're 
reaching for the stars,” she said 
after entering the astronaut program. 
Despite her newfound celebrity, 
McAuliffe never doubted that follow- 
ing her sojourn in space she would re- 
turn to Concord, to the family she 
would have been away from for many 
months and, above all, to her class- 
room. She told an audience last Au- 
gust, “I touch the future. | teach.” a 
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Francis Scobee 
1939-1986 


The commanding officer of Challenger was a late bloomer. 
Born in the rural Washington town of Cle Elum (an Indian name 
meaning swift water), the son of a railroad engineer, 
Francis R. (“Dick”) Scobee began his flying career unglamor- 
ously, as an 18-year-old enlisted Air Force mechanic. By attend- 
ing night school and enrolling in service education programs, he 
eventually won a degree in aerospace engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona that helped him qualify to become an officer 
and a pilot. 

Scobee’s fascination with aviation developed early. Ruth 
Fletcher, a classmate, remembers that he drew pictures of air- 
planes in spare moments throughout elementary school. At Au- 
burn High School, south of Seattle, Scobee was a lineman on the 
football team, the Trojans, and a part- 
time grocery clerk at a Safeway store, but 
he excelled neither on the field nor off. 
“He was never a class officer, not the star 
athlete, just one of the bunch,” said his 
coach, Forrest Wohlhueter. “When he 
went into the Air Force as an enlisted 
man, that’s about where I figured he 
would head.” 

Scobee found his true potential in the 
skies. After winning his Air Force wings 
in 1966, he logged more than 6,500 hours 
of flying time in 45 types of aircraft, 
ranging from the experimental X-24B to 
a Boeing 747 jumbo jet to the Caribou 





Judith Resnik 


1949-1986 


She was not the first woman in space, or even the first Amer- 
ican woman. Those honors went to the Soviet Union's Valentina 
Tereshkova (1963) and America’s Sally Ride (1983). But Judith 
(“J.R.”) Resnik may have been the most doggedly determined 
astronaut, male or female, ever to suit up. “I want to do every- 
thing there is to be done,” she once said, and she came close to 
| her goal. A gourmet cook and classical pianist (“I never play 
anything softly”) with a Ph.D. in electrical engineering, she was 
working on a pilot’s license before she died. 

As a child in Akron, where her father was an optometrist, 
she practiced the piano religiously for an hour every day, even 
though she often hated it. As a student at Akron’s Firestone 
High School, she was a member of the honor society, the French 
club, the chemistry club and the math 
club (the only girl among 15 boys), and 
had perfect scores of 800 on her Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Tests. “I can still see this lit- 
Ue, short brunet in bobby socks and sad- 
dle shoes, quiet as a mouse,” said Donald 
Nutter, a math teacher. “If you had a 
question no one else could answer, you 
could call on her.” 

Courted by colleges across the coun- 
try for her math and science skills, Res- 
nik chose to attend Carnegie-Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh, from which she 
received a bachelor’s degree in electrical 
engineering in 1970. She landed a jobasa 
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44Something is only dangerous if you are not prepared for it.99 


C-7 he flew on combat missions in Viet Nam. Scobee entered as- 
tronaut training in 1978 and helped fly the 747 that carried the 
shuttle spacecraft between ground stations. As pilot of Challeng- 
er in 1984, he guided the spacecraft so that fellow crew members 
could retrieve a broken Solar Max satellite, which was repaired 
on board and later placed back into orbit. At an in-flight press 
conference, Scobee and the mission’s four other astronauts 
showed up in T shirts that read ACE SATELLITE REPAIR CO. 

Scobee carried his fascination with flying to his home in 
suburban Houston, where he lived with his wife June and their 
two children. He and Astronaut James van Hoften built a two- 
seat, open-cockpit Starduster plane and flew it cross-country. 
The craft, made of wood and fabric, had no radio. Reflecting on 
this convergence of his work and leisure pursuits, Scobee once 
observed, “You know, it’s a real crime to be paid for a job 
that I have so much fun doing.” For all his accomplishments in 
the skies, however, Scobee was scrupulously modest. “He just 
wasn't one to sound off on his own,” said a friend, Bill Almon 
of Yakima, Wash. But once the conversation turned to space, 
_ Almon added, “you could see the gleam 
= in his eye, and he would want to talk 
about it.” 

After Scobee completed his first shut- 
tle mission, in 1984, he told Almon he 
“would give absolutely anything to expe- 
rience the exhilaration of lift-off once 
again.” On that mission, he carried a 2-ft. 
by 4-ft. banner made for him by students 
at Auburn High. It said, TROJANS FLY 
HIGH WITH SCOBEE. School officials an- 
nounced last week that the banner would 
be put on display to remind other seem- 
ingly ordinary students that they too can 
fly high. a 
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design engineer with RCA Corp. in Moorestown, N.J., received 
her doctorate from the University of Maryland and went to work 
for the Xerox Corp. in El Segundo, Calif. In March 1978, Resnik 
began training as an astronaut with NASA; she had been chosen 
from more than 8,000 applicants. Said Resnik at the time: “This 
is the first semester since I was four that I haven’t been in 
school.” 

Resnik’s selection for the space program gave her the oppor- 
tunity to meet a few self-described personal goals: “To learn a lot 
about quite a number of different technologies; to be able to use 
them somehow, to do something that required a concerted team 
effort and, finally, a great individual effort.” She also took up 
racquetball and weight training. On her first shuttle flight, 
aboard Discovery in 1984, Mission Specialist Resnik operated the 
spacecraft’s remote-control arm and performed solar-power ex- 
periments with a 102-ft.-high solar sail. She also provided one of 
the most memorable images in space-program history when tele- 
vision cameras aboard Discovery captured her—in polo shirt and 
shorts—concentrating on her tasks while her long, curly dark 
brown locks wafted above her head in 
zero gravity. 

As mission specialist on last week’s 
flight, Resnik was supposed to help take 
photographs of Halley’s comet, among | 
other tasks. She was also carrying a sig- 
net ring for a nephew and a heart-shaped 
locket for a niece. “I think something is 
only dangerous if you are not prepared 
for it,” she once said of space travel, 
“or if you don’t have control over it or 
if you can’t think through how to get 
yourself out of a problem.” For Resnik, 
danger was simply another unknown to 
be mastered. h 
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Ronald McNair 
1950-1986 


With the odds of race and circumstance stacked against 
him, Ronald McNair attended segregated schools in Lake City, 
S.C. (current pop. 5,636), and itched to explore a world beyond 
and above his own. Irene Jones, his first-grade teacher, remem- 
bered him as a bright loner who, on the playground, would “lie 
flat on his back, stare up at the sky and just smile.” That was 
Sputnik time, when America was racing to catch up to the Sovi- 
ets. Later it would rely on the help of seven crew-cut white pi- 
lots, extraordinary role models for a rural Southern black youth 
who picked tobacco to earn pocket money. In 1984 McNair be- 
came the second black man in space (after Guion Bluford in 
1983), flawlessly launching a $75 million communications satel- 
lite from Challenger’s cargo bay and lightening the mood by 
wearing a black beret and dark glasses 
and holding a movie clapper board. His 
name badge read CECIL B. MCNAIR. 

Jesse Jackson, a classmate at North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
State University at Greensboro, said 
McNair saw participation in the space 
program as “the highest way he could 
contribute to the system that gave him so 
much.” But McNair did not win an hon- 
ored place in that system without a 
struggle. In a 1984 speech to students at 
the University of South Carolina, he re- 
called feeling discouraged as a college 
freshman until a guidance counselor 








urged him to pursue physics “because I think you're good 
enough.” Fortified by those words, McNair went on to earn 
honors galore. Among them: being named a Presidential Schol- 
ar and Ford Foundation Fellow, and a doctorate in physics from 
M.LT., where he helped develop specialized lasers. Along the 
way he acquired impressive skills as a saxophonist and fifth-de- 
gree black-belt karate instructor. 

McNair was working at Hughes Research Laboratories in 
California in 1977 when he heard that NASA was looking for a 
few good scientists. “I figured if they were sincere about the 
qualifications,” he said, “I had a good chance at it.” They were 
sincere, he had the qualifications, and in 1978 he joined the 
space program. “The true courage of space flight,” he told stu- 
dents, “is not sitting aboard 6 million Ibs. of fire and thunder as 
one rockets away from this planet. True courage comes in en- 
during ... persevering, the preparation and believing in 
oneself.” 

Even on his first Challenger flight, McNair did not forget 
his roots; he joked with Lake City residents about looking for 
_ his hometown from space. When a 
% stranger asked where he was from, he 
would answer simply, “Lake City.” 
McNair spoke often about returning to 
his home state. “As excited as Ron was 
about the space program,” said J.D. 
Waugh, dean of U.S.C.’s college of engi- 
neering, “he felt it was time to put that 
part of his life behind him. He had two 
kids, and he wanted to think about what 
was best for them.” McNair leaves be- 
hind him those two children and mil- 
lions more who know what stars he was 
reaching for, what price he was willing 
to pay. a 
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Michael Smith 
1945-1986 


Growing up on his family’s 14-acre farm outside Beaufort, 
N.C., across the road from the local airport, Michael Smith fell 
in love with flying. When he was nine or ten, he built a large 
model airplane of wood and hung it in the yard to use as a swing. 
Later he earned money for flying lessons by selling chickens and 
eggs, and soloed in a single-engine Aeronca on his 16th birthday. 

By his senior year in high school, Smith had grown into a 
darkly handsome, athletic six-footer with a quick smile and a 
head that sometimes failed to come down from the clouds. He 
was a tackle and later quarterback and captain of the Beaufort 
High football team, which won a state championship—despite 
Smith’s tendency during practice sessions to let his eyes wander 
to any aircraft that might be cruising above the field. 

After the U.S. put its first astronaut 
into space in 1961, Smith decided that 
was where he wanted to be. His first step 
was to gain admission to a service acade- 
my. “In high school he paid a lot of atten- 
tion to academics because he knew that 
was the best way to get in,” recalled his 
older brother Pat. Said Curtis Lancaster, 
Smith’s football coach at Beaufort: “He 
always worked particularly hard at sci- 
ence and math because he knew he need- 
ed that for what he wanted to do.” Smith 
graduated with honors, was voted Most 
Outstanding Senior by his classmates 
and won appointment to the U.S. Naval 








Academy at Annapolis. He became a pilot and won a chestful of 
medals during the Viet Nam War. Smith flew 225 combat mis- 
sions but was never injured, even though his plane was hil by 
ground fire several times. He later became a test pilot-instructor, 
did two carrier tours in the Mediterranean and in 1980 was 
picked for the space program. 

Like a number of other astronauts, Smith had to wait a while 
for his turn in the launch rotation. As part of his preparation for 
last week’s flight, Smith had brought along a replica of the Beau- 
fort town flag for his fellow crew members to sign. He planned to 
present it during commencement exercises next June at his old 
school, now called Carteret High, where he was to be the fea- 
tured speaker. Said Senator Jake Garn, who trained with Smith 
for a 1985 shuttle mission: “He was my mother hen. They as- 
signed him to me.” One thing the two never discussed, says 
Garn, was the possibility of a disaster: “We always assumed that 
if it happened, it would happen to somebody else.” 

Smith lived in a suburb of Houston with his wife and three 
children, but he was used to pulling up roots and resettling when- 
ever necessary. “He never turned down a 
challenge and always did whatever the 
Navy asked him to do,” said Florence 
Noe, an aunt. Nor did he dwell much on 
the danger of his work. “Everybody looks 
at flying the shuttle as something danger- 
ous. But it’s not,” he commented before 
Challenger’s lift-off last week. “It’s a good 
program, and something the country 
should be proud of.” Said his brother Pat: 
“I hope everybody realizes that Mike was 
doing just exactly what he wanted to do. 
Not many people in their lives get to do 
exactly what they want to do.” Much less 
what they have wanted to do for so long. m 
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Ellison Onizuka 
1946-1986 





He became an instant hero to both Hawaiians and Japanese 
Americans last January as the first member of either group to fly 
in space. Ellison Onizuka was a mission specialist on last year’s 
classified military flight of Discovery, but he was perhaps most 
appreciated among colleagues for his gentle, unassuming man- 
ner. Describing one of the tasks he was to perform on Challenger, 
to film Halley’s comet with a hand-held camera, he remarked 
with typical understatement, “I'll be looking at Halley’s comet. 
They tell me I'll have one of the best views around.” 

The grandson of Japanese immigrants, Onizuka grew up in 
the village of Kealakekua, on the Kona coast of Hawaii island. 
As a boy, he worked in the island’s rich coffee fields, but his 
mind was on the stars, which he liked to examine through a tele- 
scope at Honolulu’s Bishop Museum. 
The oldest of four children, Onizuka was 
a star athlete, an honor student and an 
Eagle Scout. He studied aerospace engi- 
neering at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, earning undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. He then spent eight 
years as a test pilot and flight engineer 
| with the Air Force. Onizuka taught 
| courses at the elite Air Force test pilot 
school at Edwards Air Force Base in Cal- 
ifornia before joining NASA as an astro- 
naut candidate in 1978. 

Onizuka, 41, lived with his wife and 
their two children in Houston. But wher- 


Gregory Jarvis 
1944-1986 


The day before Challenger was launched into space, Gregory 
Jarvis took a leisurely bicycle ride around the Kennedy Space 
Center. “For any contingency, they know what to do,” he said of 
his NASA colleagues on the ground. “So I feel very, very comfort- 
able. I’m excited, but not nervous.” 

Jarvis approached his career as an astronaut, and life 
generally, with that same comfortable equanimity. Selected as 
a shuttle crew member in 1984, he was supposed to make his 
first light on Discovery last April but was dropped to make 
way for Republican Senator Jake Garn of Utah. Rescheduled to 
fly on Columbia last month, Jarvis was again disappointed when 
he was bumped in favor of Florida Democratic Congressman 
Bill Nelson. 

Born in Detroit, Jarvis moved with 
his family a year later to the tiny upstate 
New York village of Mohawk (current 
pop. 2,959). After graduating from Mo- 
hawk High School and receiving a bach- 
elor’s degree in electrical engineering 
from the State University of New York 
(SUNY) at Buffalo, Jarvis earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in engineering from North- 
eastern University in Boston. He enlisted 
in the Air Force in 1969, became a spe- 
cialist in tactical communications satel- 
lites at the Air Force Space Division in El 
Segundo, Calif., and rose to the rank of 
captain. During his time in the service, 
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ever he went, he kept memories and icons of his past. Before his 
first space flight, he presented the Mission Control staff with cof- 
fee beans and macadamia nuts from Hawaii. For last week’s 
flight, he persuaded the staff to let him affix a University of Col- 
orado emblem on a satellite that was to track Halley’s comet. 
Onizuka also brought along his college ring. “He wears it when- 
ever he flies,” said his wife. Several years ago he visited his fam- 
ily’s ancestral gravesite in Japan. The elderly priest of the Bud- 
dhist temple where the remains of Onizuka’s ancestors are kept 
remembered saying goodbye to Onizuka. The astronaut, he said, 
promised to return after completing a shuttle mission. 

After last week’s tragedy, his 72-year-old mother Matsue 
Onizuka wistfully recalled her son’s dream. “Ellison always had 
it in his mind to become an astronaut but was too embarrassed to 
tell anyone,” she said. “When he was growing up, there were no 
Asian astronauts, no black astronauts, just white ones. His 
dream seemed too big.” One dream was to continue traveling in 
space as long as he could. “There’s no age cutoff for astronauts,” 
he used to say. 

7 Onizuka often returned to visit his 
¢ mother on the slopes of Hawaii island’s 
Mount Hualalai, where she runs a gener- 
al store near the village of Holualoa. Last 
week she showed reporters the wooden 
frame he had built to hold the mailboxes 
across the road. “His daughter Janelle, 
who was then about six, was afraid her 
father would be hit by a car,” she re- 
called. “So they made a sign that said 
DANGER. MAN AT WORK. She stood out 
there holding the sign, and I chuckle ev- 
ery time I think about it.” Mrs. Onizuka 
added, “He did a good job on the frame. 
It's going to last a long time.” 7 


he worked on advanced tactical communications satellites. He 
left the Air Force in 1973 to join the Hughes Aircraft Co. as an 
engineer. There, Jarvis was again working on the design of ad- 
vanced satellites when NASA asked Hughes to recommend one of 
its employees to be a payload specialist on the shuttle. Jarvis was 
among 600 workers who applied. 

Jarvis’ assignment aboard Challenger was to conduct a series 
of experiments to determine the effects of weightlessness on fluid 
contained in tanks. His findings, Hughes officials hoped, would 
help in the design of future communications satellites, 

Balding and athletic, Jarvis lived with his wife Marcia in a 
sunny lemon-yellow house six blocks from the Pacific Ocean in 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. He passed his spare hours practicing 
classical guitar, playing squash and, of course, bicycling. Five 
summers ago, he and Marcia spent the summer touring Canada 
ona tandem bicycle, 

A self-acknowledged workaholic and a firm believer in the 
value of education, Jarvis also found time to attend night classes 
at West Coast University in Los Angeles. He had completed 
work on a master’s degree in manage- 
ment science, which was to have been 
awarded last week during a ceremony 
aboard the shuttle. “This was to be 
a special moment for us,” said Norman 
Oglesby, dean of the business college at 
West Coast. “We're a small university, 
and one of our own was going into space. 
One of our guys was making good.” 
When Jarvis climbed into the shuttle last 
week, he was carrying a flag from the 
school he considered his real alma mater, 
SUNY at Buffalo. He called the banner “a 
small token for the way they unlocked 
my future.” 
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Looking for What Went Wrong 





It may take weeks or even 
months for federal investi- 
gators to be certain of the 
answer, and perhaps they 
will never know for sure. At 
least ten separate teams of 
investigators are now prob- 
ing every aspect of the mystery of why 
Challenger exploded; and Acting NASA 
Administrator William Graham vowed 
they would “provide the best national ca- 
pability to study this, to analyze it, to find 
out how to correct it, and to ensure that it 
will never happen again.” 

Although attention at week’s end was 
focusing on a possible burn-through of the 
casing on one of the shuttle’s two solid- 
fuel booster rockets, Space Flight Director 
Jesse Moore warned against premature 
speculation, saying “it will take all the 
data and a careful review of those data be- 
fore we can draw any conclusions.” 

The first step was to gather every 
scrap of evidence that could be found, in- 
cluding the remains of Challenger. A fleet 
of 13 vessels, four planes and nine heli- 
copters began searching an area that 
eventually grew to 6,000 sq. mi. of Atlan- 
tic coastal waters, picking up thousands of 
pounds of wreckage, including a large sec- 
tion of the shuttle’s fuselage and the nose 
of a booster rocket. 

Then there were all those pictures 
that the whole nation had seen, over and 
over again, and that the experts now had 
to study, in slow motion and with comput- 
er enhancements, over and over again. 
NASA not only had 80 of its own cameras 
filming the Challenger launch, but it im- 
pounded all the film in 90 remote-control 
cameras that various news organizations 
(including TIME) had installed near the 
launch pad. 

Finally, there were the billions of sig- 
nals sent between the doomed shuttle and 
NASA computers at Cape Canaveral’s 
Launch Control and in Houston’s Mission 
Control before and during the 73 seconds 
of its flight. The shuttle contained an ex- 
traordinary array of monitoring devices 
(sensors to detect pressures, temperatures, 
fuel flow, and so on), which reported their 
findings thousands of times a second. This 
flow of information, or telemetry, was so 
constant and so enormous that a lot of it 
was not sent either to the shuttle cockpit or 
to the consoles at Launch and Mission 
controls. Instead, the data that were non- 
operational—that neither controllers nor 
crew could have done anything about— 
were simply stored away in computers. 
Thus while controllers at Cape Canaveral 
and in Houston apparently noticed noth- 
ing abnormal on their consoles until 
telemetry from Challenger abruptly 
stopped, the stored data could contain 
the clue that the space agency is seeking. 








needs only a spark and the presence of ox- 


NASA begins an arduous search for clues to the disaster 


Though NASA experts repeatedly ob- 
jected to all public guessing about what 
caused the explosion—all employees of 
the agency were ordered not to specu- 
late—it was virtually impossible to pre- 
vent people from doing just that. But the 
space agency promptly took issue with 
some of the early theories. 

One was that ice, which had formed on 
Launch Pad 39-B during Cape Canaveral’s 
27°F weather the night before the lift-off, 
had somehow damaged the shuttle. In fact, 
engineers at Rockwell International, the 
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Looking for the smoking gun. 


prime contractor for the shuttle, saw the 
ice in televised shots of Pad 39-B and tele- 
phoned NASA to urge a delay in the launch. 
But Space Flight Director Moore said that 
an “ice team” had inspected the shuttle. 
“We checked just 20 minutes prior to 
launch, and the consensus of the reports 
was good,” he said. “It was decided that 
very low risk would be involved.” 


nother theory was that the external 

fuel tank’s insulation had been dam- 
aged during a minor accident Saturday, 
when a derrick arm supposedly scraped 
the tank. But Moore insisted that the der- 
rick had not touched the tank, only part of 
the launch-pad equipment. “It was a 
small box,” he said, “a heater box that 
had about a quarter of an inch of insula- 
tion, out of five inches. scraped. It was a 
very minor scrape, and it was repaired.” 

Since the videotapes played early in 
the week seemed to show a small ball of 
fire suddenly appearing between one of 
the solid rocket boosters and the large ex- 
ternal tank, most of the speculation cen- 
tered on the possibility of a failure in ei- 
ther the tank or one of the boosters. Either 
situation could have caused the uncon- 








trolled ignition of hydrogen gas, which 


| an ine was scorched away to within half 





ygen to explode violently. When the flame 
first appeared, a bit more than a minute 
after blast-off, the shuttle had just experi- 
enced its maximum aerodynamic stress, 
which a few experts thought might have 
caused some flawed part to crack. 

A rupture of a seam in the external 
fuel tank is another possibility. But the in- 





ner hydrogen tank would also have to | 


break for the hydrogen to escape, and that 
would be hard to explain. Then, too, a 
leak would have lowered the tank pres- 
sure, a change that should have showed 
up in readings on the controllers’ con- 
soles. Charles Donlan, a former NASA offi- 
cial who is now an aerospace consultant, 
suspects that something may have gone 
wrong in the fuel lines connecting the ex- 
ternal tank to the orbiter’s engines. For- 
mer Astronaut Frank Curtis Michel, now 
a professor of astrophysics at Rice Uni- 
versity, speculates that trouble may have 
started “in the rear of the orbiter, where 
all of the action is going on. There’s a lot 
of plumbing there, all of which has to be 
leakproof.” Even though the videotapes 
seem to show fire breaking out in the for- 


ward part of the craft, he notes, it could | 


have quickly reached there by moving 
through pipes or even the payload bay. 

Technicians at the Cape thought that 
the forward attachment, or strut, connect- 
ing the orbiter to the external tank might 
have broken and severed fuel lines. Or, 
they say, a failure might have occurred in 
the barrier between the liquid hydrogen 
and liquid oxygen containers within the 
big external tank. 

At NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, Calif., however, some rocket 
experts suggested at midweek that the ex- 
plosion had been caused by a burnthrough 
in the 3/8-in.-thick steel casing of the sol- 
id-fuel boosters. After watching replays of 
network tape of the Challenger disaster at 


J.P.L., officials said it looked “very much | 


like films we've seen of burnthroughs dur- 
ing tests at Thiokol.” (Morton Thiokol 
Inc., which manufactures the booster 
rockets at its plant in Utah, has since the 
1970s been conducting tests in which the 
boosters are deliberately overpressurized 
to see how much stress they can take.) 
The J.P.L. experts interpret the tape 
as showing a bright sphere of flame ap- 
pearing well above one of the boosters’ 
lower skirts. It is on the interior side, fac- 
ing the external tank and pointing away 
from the orbiter. A fraction of a second 
later, the sphere of flame becomes a cone- 
shaped jet of fire. The pointed end of the 
cone emerges from the booster, and its 
rounded end seems to aim at the fuel tank, 








apparently burning a hole in its side. The 
next thing to be seen is the huge fireball, 
engulfing everything. 

Indeed, a near burnthrough at a dif- 
ferent site on a booster occurred on an 
earlier Challenger flight, during the sum- 
mer of 1983. In that case, the insulating 
material on the interior of the nozzle’s 


an inch of the nozzle’s outer skin. | 
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Still, the way the boosters continued | Times reported that NASA technicians | the search and called upon two aircraft 
flying after the explosion prompted some | had found evidence amid the reams of | “crash detectives” from the National 
experts to reject the likelihood of a | telemetry that seemed to support the | Transportation Safety Board for help. 
burnthrough in either one, Hurled away | burnthrough theory. According to the | The NTSB experts, more experienced than 
from the exploding external tank, both | unnamed source, the data show that the | the space agency in reconstructing acci- 
rockets appeared to be moving rather sta- | right solid-fuel booster had a pressure | dents, will assist in building a “fault tree”: 
bly, producing the awesome Y-shaped | drop of nearly 30 Ibs. per sq. in. and a | a split-second, item-by-item analysis of 
pattern that millions of Americans will | loss of 100,000 Ibs., or about 4%, of nor- | the flight’s progress, as portrayed by te- 
never forget. A burnthrough on the side | mal thrust about 10 sec. before the ex- | lemetry, voice recordings, eyewitnesses, 
of the casing, several rocket specialists | plosion—the kind of decrease a burnth- | photographs and videotape. With NASA 
say, would have sent the booster cart- | rough would have caused. Later the | and industry engineers, the NTSB investi- 
wheeling wildly through space. Bob | same day, NASA released new pictures | gators, like paleontologists trying to re- 
Truax, a retired engineer who directed | and a videotape showing what it called | construct a dinosaur, will piece together 
the Thor missile program in the 1950s, | “an unusual plume” of flame streaking | every available scrap of Challenger de- 
agrees. “After the explosion, they were | from an apparently enlarging gap in the | bris—the same procedure they follow in 


continuing on a fairly normal trajectory,” | side of the right booster immediately be- | investigating an aircraft crash. Says one 
he says. “Even if you get a small leak, that | fore the explosion. That seemed to be | former NASA scientist: “I just hope 
hole would get bigger in a matter of sec- | strong evidence there’s enough evidence to find the smok- 
onds, and you'd have hell in a handbasket But NASA still refused to jump to any | ing gun.” By Otto Friedrich. 
very quickly.” conclusions. The agency named an inter- | Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and Jer- 


But at week’s end the New York | im investigative panel to take charge of | ry Hannifin/Cape Canaveral 


CHALLENGER’S LAST FLIGHT Pe uaiakd Toanne 


| The explosion of fuel in the external 
tank destroyed the spacecraft. Close- 
up pictures from a tracking camera 
| show an orange-yellowish flame 
|| on the outside of the tank 
| opposite the shuttle. Then 
| 
| 
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Nation 


Hold 


The Challenger explosion will set back the entire space program 


The first reaction was 
shock, horror, grief. The 
second, and almost reflex- 
ive, response by public offi- 
cials to the Challenger ca- 
tastrophe was determina- 
tion to push on with an am- 
| bitious program of manned space flights 
Thus President Reagan, speaking to the 
nation within hours of the tragedy, 
pledged, “We'll continue our quest in 
space. There will be more shuttle flights 
and more shuttle crews and, yes, more 
volunteers, more civilians, more teachers 
in space.” Next day William Graham, 
NASA’s acting administrator, asserted that 
“the space shuttle is our principal space 
transportation system; it will remain our 
principal space transportation system for 
the foreseeable future.” 

But when might the three remaining 
shuttles (Columbia, Discovery and Atlan- 
tis) go into orbit again? How many flights 
will—or indeed can—be scheduled, and 
what cargoes will take priority? Until the 
shuttle’s fatal flaw can be identified and 
| corrected, those questions will remain un- 
answered. But a few things seem clear 
One is that even the temporary grounding 
of the shuttles, decreed by NASA immedi- 
ately after the Challenger disaster, is a 
stunning setback to the entire U.S. space 
program. It will at best delay, and at worst 
force cancellation of, a wide variety of 





missions that were to have been carried 
out by shuttle-riding astronauts: launch- 
ings of scientific space probes and com- 
mercial and military satellites, as well as 
testing of equipment designed for use in 
President Reagan’s Star Wars program 
Says Marcia Smith, staff director of the 
President’s National Space Commission 
“We are going to see massive disruption 
in the short term.” 

Once shuttle flights do resume, it will 
take years—whether two, five, six or more 
is anyone’s guess—for NASA to catch up to 
the flight schedule it had mapped out be- 
fore Challenger exploded. Three shuttles 
simply cannot carry out all the missions 
that had been assigned to a fleet of four. 
Meanwhile, there is sure to be a renewed, 
sharp debate about the goals of the US. 
space program, the role of the shuttle and 
even the perennial issue of manned vs. un- 
manned space flight 

While no one at NASA will even specu- 
late on when shuttle flights might resume, 
other knowledgeable officials cite the sole 
precedent: after a fire destroyed an Apollo 
spacecraft on the launching pad and 
killed three astronauts in January 1967, it 
took 21 months before manned space 
flights resumed. “We've got to reckon in 
about those terms,” says New Jersey Re- 
publican Jim Courter, a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee who 
follows the space program closely. The 





@ The space telescope as it might look in orbit, with shuttle en route to tend it 





Seeing back, in a sense, nearly to the time of creation—but when? 
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moratorium could be shortened if the flaw 
turns out to be something that can be 
fixed fairly quickly. But it could stretch 
out for years if major modifications to the 
shuttles themselves or to the rockets that 
carry them aloft turn out to be necessary 

Even if the search and the solution go 
smoothly, many people will be surprised if 
any more shuttle flights blast off this year. 
With 15 shuttle missions scheduled, 1986 
was to have been NASA’s biggest year 
since the heady days of the Apollo moon- 
landing program. Whether that crowded 
schedule could have been met had there 
been no tragedy is open to question. In 
the past, NASA has consistently had to 
scale back its shuttle plans. Challenger’s 
fatal mission was the 25th in the shuttle 
program; about twice as many missions 
were supposed to be flown by now, ac- 
cording to plans that the agency an- 
nounced in 1980. Nonetheless, NASA was 
confident that it had finally got the bugs 
out and that its much criticized policy of 
phasing out “expendable” unmanned 
rockets in favor of launching all man- 
ner of space vehicles from shuttles was 
correct. 


he next flight will certainly have to be 

scrubbed, and its major mission can- 
not be rescheduled. On March 6, Colum- 
bia was to lift off and observe Halley’s 
comet from afar, coordinating its findings 
with those of the probes from the Europe- 
an Space Agency, the Soviet Union and 
Japan scheduled to rendezvous with the 
comet in March. By the time U:S. shuttles 
are flying again, Halley's will be long 
gone, not to return for 76 years. 

Three more flights of great scientific 
importance seem likely to suffer long de- 
lays. During two different missions in 
May, shuttles were to launch space vehi- 


| cles toward Jupiter Challenger was to 


have carried Ulysses, a spacecraft that 


| would fly past Jupiter and use that plan- 


et’s powerful gravitational force as a kind 
of slingshot to flip into polar orbit around 
the sun. Ulysses would provide a first-time 
view of the solar north and south poles. 
(Since earth orbits in the plane of the solar 
equator, humans have never got a head- 
on look at the sun’s polar regions.) Gali- 
leo, the other spacecraft, was to be carried 
aloft by the shuttle Ad/antis, and then soar 
into orbit around Jupiter after sending a 
probe into the atmosphere of the planet. If 
these missions do not go up by early June, 
they will have to be postponed for at least 
13 months. Not until then will Jupiter and 
earth again be in the proper alignment 

In October, Atlantis was scheduled to 
place in orbit the $1.2 billion Hubble 
space telescope. Above the distorting ef- 
fects of the earth’s atmosphere, the tele- 
scope is designed to see figuratively to the 
edge of the universe and, in a sense, back 
nearly to creation. (The light the telescope 
will detect from the most distant galaxies 
was emitted from those galaxies not long 
after the big bang that created the uni- 
verse some 15 billion years ago.) Delay in 
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this case would be more disappointing 
than crucial; the space telescope can go up 
at any time. Still, the long-awaited tele- 
scope is a prime example of the depen- 
dence of “unmanned” scientific explora- 
tion on manned flight. Even after it is 
launched, the telescope can be main- 
tained and, if necessary, repaired only by 
astronauts lofted to it aboard shuttles. 

Also totally dependent on the shuttle 
is the space station, which is to be assem- 
bled in orbit by astronauts with parts 
brought from earth by the shuttle. (It was 
originally scheduled to be placed in oper- 
ation by 1992, but the target date has al- 
ready slipped to 1994.) The 
station is designed to estab- 
lish a permanent human 
presence in space. Men 
and women ferried to the 
station by shuttle and 
working aboard it for three 
months at a stretch are to 
carry out scientific and 
medical experiments and 
dabble in the space manu- 
facture of drugs, crystals 
and alloys that might be 
best produced under condi- 
tions of weightlessness. 
The station is also sup- 
posed to serve as a base 
and staging area for future 
space missions, including a 
proposed manned flight to 
Mars. Any substantial de- 
lay in shuttle flights will 
almost certainly push back 
the day when a US. space 
Station is orbiting the 
earth. 

Delay could cause the 








satellite, if not on its scheduled date of 
Sept. 29, then on the next available shuttle 
mission. A senior Pentagon official asserts 
that “when push comes to shove, national 
security interests will simply dictate that 
we flex our muscles and pre-empt shuttle 
space” on other flights too. Military prior- 
ity on post-Challenger missions, in turn, 
will make the rivalry among would-be sci- 
entific and commercial users of the re- 
maining flights all the more bruising 

The crunch could be softened by the 
building of another shuttle. Rockwell In- 
ternational’s shuttle assembly line is still 
intact, and many existing shuttle spare 





@ At home in the heavens: artist’s conception of a space station 


plained that NASA let it become an obses- 
sion that swallowed too large a share of 
the scarce space dollars. They also fear 
that the space agency has made all of its 
projects too dependent on the shuttle 
“NASA has put all our eggs into one bas- 
ket,” complains Ellis Miner, a scientist at 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasade- | 
na, Calif. “Without the shuttle, those 
[space exploration] machines are dead.” 
The Pentagon has been so worried about 
this dependency that it persuaded Con- 
gress to put up $2.1 billion to build an ex- 
pendable, unmanned rocket capable of 
launching the satellites that the military 
needs in orbit. These rock- 
ets, however, will not be 
available until 1988. 
Finally, the Challenger 
tragedy revives the whole 
question of manned vs 
unmanned space flight 
Scientists like James Van 
Allen, discoverer of the 
Van Allen radiation belts 
that surround the earth, 
have long contended that 
there are few scientific or 
commercial purposes that 
cannot be served by un- 
manned, automated space- 
craft; these can be launched 
and operated at a fraction 
of the cost of putting hu- 
mans into space. Cornell 
Astronomer Thomas Gold 
is more blunt. Manned 
flight, he says, “is enor- 
mously expensive, unman- 
ageable, risky and danger- 
ous.” His conclusion: “The 
shuttle program should be 


von 





most grief to the shuttle’s 
biggest customer: the Pen- 
tagon. Though only two of the first 24 
shuttle flights were fully dedicated to mili- 
tary purposes, the Pentagon was counting 
heavily on shuttles to carry out experi- 
ments for the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
as the Star Wars program is formally 
named, and to launch the satellites vital to 
modern warfare. Four of this year’s shut- 
tle missions were to be devoted to military 
uses, and the Air Force had signed up to 
take a third of all shuttle flights beginning 
in 1988. Although some of the military 
satellites can be launched by expendable 
rockets, others—designed specifically to 
be handled by the shuttle—cannot. “We 
were on a tight schedule already,” says an 
Air Force general. “Any delay cannot 
help being profoundly disruptive.” 

The backlog of flights that will build 
up before the shuttle flies again is certain 
to intensify competition among the mili- 
tary, commercial interests and scientists 
for space aboard the remaining three 
shuttles. The winner is likely to be the 
military, which has authority under an 
agreement with NASA to commandeer any 
shuttles that blast off. For example, the 
Pentagon deems it absolutely vital to lift 
into orbit a heavy KH-12 intelligence 











But three shuttles cannot do the work designed for four. 


parts could be used in building a new or- 
biter. But according to testimony last fall 
by Associate NASA Administrator Jesse 
Moore, another shuttle might not fly until 
1991 or 1992; possibly that timetable 
could be shortened, but by how much is 
hard to calculate. Moreover, a new shuttle 
would cost around $2 billion. 

Would Congress put up the money in 
an era when the Gramm-Rudman Act 
dictates severe slashes in many federal 
spending programs, including the NASA 
budget? Any request that Congress do so 
would intensify a debate about the future 
of the space program. That debate was 
about to begin anyway in a few weeks, 
when the National Space Commission is 
to outline a proposed agenda of space ac- 
tivities for the next 50 years. At week's 
end White House officials were consider- 
ing setting up an independent group that 
would also examine the U.S. role in space. 
The discussions are bound to become 
more heated once congressional commit- 
tees question NASA about its investigation 
into the cause of the Challenger disaster. 

Although the shuttle is generally re- 
garded as a dazzling technological 
achievement, critics have long com- 





scrapped.” 

Proponents of manned 
space flight have cogent rebuttals. With- 
out humans, and given the current state of 
technology, they ask, how could the space 
telescope be maintained or repaired in or- 
bit? How could machines build the space 
station, from which both manned and un- 
manned probes could be launched at low- 
er cost than from earth? The case for 
manned space flight also has a political 
component: right or wrong, it is widely 
believed that only the drama of humans 
in space can arouse citizens to support the 
expenditures necessary for a major space 
program. Proponents even point to a 
philosophical justification: no remotely 
controlled sensor can fulfill the human 
urge for adventure, the human need to 
personally explore the new frontiers 

Even so, urgent questions of balance 
and priorities remain—between manned 
and unmanned flights, between military, 
scientific and commercial goals in space. 
A searching debate on those questions is 
long overdue. If that debate has finally 
been precipitated, it is one accomplish- 
ment the Challenger Seven purchased 
with their lives —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Covering the Awful Unexpected 





The videotape opens with a 
long shot of the spacecraft 
climbing steadily into the 
sky, cuts to a_ telephoto 
closeup just seconds before 
the sudden fireball, then 
switches to a wider view of 
the billowing smoke and steam. It was 
played and replayed countless times, run 
in slow motion and stop-action, 
narrated by anchormen and 
pored over by technical experts. 
For all the resources and man- 
power deployed by the news me- 
dia after Tuesday's shuttle explo- 
sion, everything seemed mere 
annotation to that single two- 
minute clip. 

The deluge of TV and press 
coverage that follows a disaster 
has become an unavoidable fea- 
ture of the media age. But the 
shuttle story was unique. Unlike 
an assassination or airplane hi- 
jacking—events that continue 
to unfold and reveal new ele- 
ments—the shuttle catastrophe 
essentially began and ended in 
seconds. NASA Officials and the 
victims’ relatives cut themselves 
| off from reporters, and there 
were no further pictures of the 
accident to be seen. Apart from chroni- 
cling the nation’s grief (including a mov- 
ing memorial service in Houston three 
days later), the networks could add little 
but speculation to the story on Tuesday. 

Yet the magnitude of the tragedy 
commanded the nation’s attention. Even 
the White House staff and some NASA 
controllers in Houston admitted later that 
they watched television throughout the 
day for whatever news could be gleaned. 
“We all shared in this experience in an in- 
stantaneous way because of television,” 
said ABC Anchorman Peter Jennings. “I 
can’t recall any time or crisis in history 
when television has had such an impact.” 

Like most Americans, television news 
editors had begun to treat space shuttle 
flights as routine. Cable News Network, 
the Atlanta-based all-news channel, was 
the only network to carry live coverage of 
the shuttle launch. Correspondent Tom 
Mintier, narrating the spacecraft’s ascent, 
retreated into shocked silence for several 
seconds following the blast. Then, after 
the explosion was confirmed by Mission 
Control, he announced “what appears to 
be a major catastrophe in America’s 
space program.” 

The three broadcast networks broke 
into regular programming within six min- 
utes and stayed on the air for more than 
five hours; each returned later for an 
hour-long prime-time special. (The com- 
mercial-free coverage cost the networks 











@ Using a model, Rather describes Challenger’s lift-off 
“What you have here is a reporter vamping for time.” 





News organizations scrambled to catch up with the catastrophe 


an estimated $9 million in lost advertising 
revenue. ABC switchboards also fielded 
more than 1,200 complaints about pre- 
empted soap operas.) 

Dan Rather of CBS first heard the 
news in his New York office and raced 
into a “flash” studio set up for such crises, 
going on the air without makeup or his 
customary contact lenses. His counter- 








parts, NBC’s Tom Brokaw and ABC’s Jen- 
nings, were at a White House briefing, in 
preparation for Tuesday’s scheduled State 
of the Union address, when Presidential 
Chief of Staff Donald Regan announced 
the news. The two anchormen raced out 
of the room together, heading for their 
Washington studios. Brokaw got a taxi 
first, but Jennings beat him onto the air, 
sliding into a seat next to Morning News- 
man Steve Bell shortly after noon. Bro- 
kaw joined NBC’s John Palmer, anchoring 
in New York, a few minutes later. 

Once on the air, the anchormen’s 
chief problem was how to fill the time. 
They played prerecorded videotapes of 
the ill-fated astronauts, interviewed their 
own correspondents in Cape Canaveral 
and elsewhere, trotted out scale models 
of the shuttle to describe how it func- 
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tioned and scrambled to round up “ex- 
perts” who might be able to explain what 
had happened. ABC got former Astro- 
naut Gene Cernan to its Houston studios. 
CBS brought on Leo Krupp, a former 
test pilot for Rockwell International, and 
NBC recruited former Astronaut Donald 
(“Deke”) Slayton. 

NBC’s Brokaw was the coolest and 
most lucid of the three; Mission Control’s 
first reference to the accident as a “major 
malfunction” was, he said, “the under- 
statement of the year.’ CBS’s Rather ap- 
peared shakiest in the early going, and his 





network was the slowest to marshal its re- 
sources. “What you have here,” 
said Rather at one point, “is a re- 
porter vamping for time.” (CBS’s 
most famous space enthusiast, 
Walter Cronkite, was vacation- 
ing abroad when the accident 
occurred.) 

Still, all three networks per- 
formed with admirable sensitiv- 
ity and restraint. Some viewers 
were offended at the oft-repeated 
shots that had been taped by 
WNEV-TV in Boston of School- 
teacher Christa McAuliffe’s par- 
ents viewing the launch at the 
Kennedy Space Center. But in- 
terviews with grieving relatives 
were refreshingly absent. Though 
NASA had immediately seques- 
tered the crew’s families follow- 
ing the accident, network execu- 
tives insist they would have 
avoided such interviews in any 
case. “We had our chance at the time of 
the accident,” says Jeff Gralnick, vice 
president and executive producer of spe- 
cial programming for ABC. “The first rule 
is not to badger the bereaved.” 

The networks also drew some criti- 
cism for constant replays of the shuttle ex- 
plosion and premature speculation about 
the long-range consequences of the acci- 
dent. But most of it seemed necessary. 
“What else could we do?” said Brokaw. 
“We couldn't go back to soap operas or 
game shows. People wanted answers, as 
many as they could get.” Added CBS News 
President Van Gordon Sauter: “People 
didn’t sit in front of their sets simulta- 
neously. We had to keep showing it [the 
explosion scene] because there were new 
people constantly joining the audience.” 

Though unable to match TV for im- 
mediacy, newspapers across the country 
also responded with extraordinary efforts. 
The New York Times devoted its entire 
front page and nine more advertising-free 
pages to the disaster, virtually unprece- 
dented coverage. More than 80 staff peo- 
ple contributed to the package, including 
a Times technical manager who witnessed 
the launch while on vacation in Cape 
Canaveral. The paper departed from its 
traditional discursive headline style for 
a stark opening line: THE SHUTTLE 
EXPLODES. Said Executive Editor A.M. 
Rosenthal: “I didn’t want just another 
| headline. Using ‘the’ was the most impor- 
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The Sears Financial Network Companies know: 


Picking the right 
IRA now can make a 
big difference later. 





In today’s challenging financial environment, 
it’s important to choose the IRA that’s best for your 
individual financial needs. That's where the Sears 
Financial Network companies can help. 

With Dean Witter and Allstate offering a wide 
variety of plans, the Sears Financial Network 
companies have already helped over half a million 
people make the right choice. 


Here are some alternatives to consider: 


¢ Dean Wirter’s flexible [RA lets you choose from a 
wide variety of investment choices such as money 
market funds, mutual funds, stocks and bonds and 
many more. Talk to a Dean Witter Account 
Executive to help you decide what is best for you. 


¢ The Allstate Cash Developer.t It guarantees a mini- 
mum interest rate and insures the money you put in. 


If you already own an 
IRA, or are planning to start 
one, consider this—at a 
Sears Financial Network 
Center, we're open nights, 
weekends, every hour Sears is open. We can make 
opening or rolling over an IRA as convenient as 
shopping at Sears. You can also visit a Dean Witter 
or Allstate member company office right in your 
neighborhood. Why not stop in and get acquainted? 


The Sears Financial Network. 
Trust us to make it work for you. 
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tant decision. It gave almost a biblical 
quality.” 

Elsewhere, the Miami Herald turned 
out an eight-page special section, 
wrapped around the previously printed 
front page, for its Tuesday-evening edi- 
tions. Both Los Angeles papers, the Times 
and the Herald Examiner, moved up the 
publication of their Tuesday-afternoon 
editions and doubled the usual size of 
their pressruns. Denver's Rocky Moun- 
tain News published its first extra since 
V-J day; all 67,000 copies sold out. 

Because the Challenger flight was to 
send the first schoolteacher into space, 
some 800 journalists were on hand for the 
launch, about five times as many as for 
the previous shuttle flight, and the num- 
ber grew to nearly 1,200 in the hours fol- 
lowing the explosion. But most reporters 
were hard pressed to uncover scraps of 
news, as NASA Officials at both Cape Ca- 
naveral and the Johnson Space Center in 
Houston refused all comment. “By mid- 
afternoon there was a circling of the wag- 
ons,” said a NASA employee in Houston. 
“There was a feeling of overwhelming re- 
vulsion toward the media vultures.” 


hat reaction was shared by many in 

Concord, N.H., McAuliffe’s home- 
town. TV crews had been allowed to film 
inside Concord High School as students 
gathered to watch the launch; when the 
tragedy became apparent, the principal 
asked the press to leave. But more than 
250 journalists soon invaded the town 
looking for stories. At a memorial service 
Tuesday night at St. Peter’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church, cameramen swarmed into 
the front pews, obscuring the view for 
many parishioners. When a group of Con- 
cord students stepped off a bus on their re- 
turn from Cape Canaveral, they were 
greeted by photographers’ flashing lights. 
“It was disgusting,” said one angry par- 
ent. “Those kids should not have been put 
through that scene.” 

News organizations had their own 
complaints. In what NASA said was an 
effort to gather evidence for its investi- 
gation, authorities impounded all press 
film from remote-controlled still cam- 
eras that had been stationed around 
the launch site. Several news organiza- 
tions have protested the action. In ad- 
dition, some veteran reporters of the 
space program were rankled at the virtual 
news blackout imposed by NASA after 
the accident. 

The shuttle tragedy left its mark in 
some unexpected places. The New Yorker 
magazine, for example, had tostop its press- 
es to change a cartoon in last week’s issue in 
which a man seated on a barstool tells his 
companion, “I wish they’d shoot my con- 
gressman into space!” For all but the earli- 
est copies of the magazine, the caption was 
rewritten to say, “I used to be a warm hu- 
man being, but now, I'm sorry to say, 'ma 
bit of a swine.” —By Richard Zogiin. Reported 

Marcia Gauger/Cape Canaveral and Thomas 
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It Was Not the First Time 





Astronauts—and cosmonauts—have died before 


The explosion that de- 
stroyed Challenger inevita- 
bly evoked memories of an 
earlier tragedy in America’s 
space program. On Jan. 27, 
1967, a fire erupted in the 
first manned Apollo space- 
craft as it sat atop its Saturn 1-B rocket 
during a test at Cape Kennedy. The blaze 
killed Virgil (“Gus”) Grissom, 40, Edward 
White, 36, and Roger Chaffee, 31, who 
until last week were the only astronauts to 
perish aboard a U.S. spacecraft. 

Grissom, the second American in 
space, White, who made the first U.S. 
space walk, and Chaffee, a rookie astro- 
naut, had been scheduled to run through a 
simulated Apollo launch. Suited up, they 
clambered into the gleaming steel cone 
218 ft. above Pad 34 and hooked them- 
selves up to life-support systems. Techni- 
cians sealed the airtight double hatch 
plates and pumped pure oxygen into the 
little chamber. The test countdown had 
proceeded for several hours when sudden- 
ly, over their radio link to the spacecraft, 
controllers heard the cry “Fire aboard the 
spacecraft!” followed by movements, 
more shouts and a sharp scream of pain. 
“Tt was horrible,” recalled a former NASA 
official. “We could hear it happening and 
we were powerless to do anything.” 

The astronauts died of asphyxiation 
in the raging inferno, which began, NASA 
eventually concluded, with a short circuit 
in the Apollo’s 20 miles of wiring. Flames 
spread along a nylon net under the astro- 
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@ Astronauts Grissom, White and Chaffee 
A period of agonizing self-appraisal. 
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@ Komarovy, center, before his 1967 fall 


nauts’ couches. Had the fire occurred in a 
natural atmosphere, the three might have 
had time to escape. But the blaze flashed 
through the pure oxygen in seconds. Even 
then the astronauts might have had a 
chance if they could have blown out Apol- 
lo’s hatch by touching off explosive bolts. 
But Grissom was firmly opposed to the 
use of such bolts. Splashing down in the 
Atlantic in his Mercury capsule 54 years 
earlier, he had nearly drowned after its 
hatch bolts somehow blew prematurely, 
filling the craft with water. 

The Soviet space program has also 
had its tragedies. Just three months after 
the Apollo fire, Colonel Vladimir Ko- 
marov plunged more than four miles to 
earth in Soyuz | after its parachute 
snarled. In June 1971, Cosmonauts 
Georgi Dobrovolsky, Vladislav Volkov 
and Viktor Patsayev suffocated during re- 
entry. Soviet officials later revealed that a 
valve had opened when the capsule sepa- 
rated from the Salyut | space station, al- 
lowing the cabin to depressurize. 

After Komarov’s death, the Soviets 
halted manned space flights for 18 months 
and extensively redesigned the Soyuz cap- 
sule. NASA was also cautious. It suspended 
manned flights for 21 months after the 
Apollo fire, a period of agonizing self-ap- 
praisal. Admitting that no one had real- 
ized the extent of the fire hazard in a cap- 
sule full of pure oxygen, NASA switched to 
cabin atmospheres that consisted of 60% 
oxygen and 40% nitrogen while the space- 
craft was on the pad. The agency also de- 
veloped a new type of hatch that could be 
opened in five seconds, As NASA workers 
last week searched for answers to the 
Challenger tragedy and pondered the fu- 
ture of manned space flight, they could 
find some solace in the fact that 24 years 
after Apollo 1 burned, Apollo 11 landed 
on the moon. —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Benjamin W. Cate/Los Angeles and 
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God did not create the pianets and stars with 
the intention that they should dominate man, but 
that they, like other creatures, should obey and 
serve him 

Paracelsus, Concerning 

Things (circa 1541) 


the 


Of course, we Americans knew that, felt it in our marrow as 
we marched raucously across a continent. Historian Frederick 
Jackson Turner explained it to us in 1893, when he wrote of the 
closing of our Western frontier. “What the Mediterranean Sea 
was to the Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offering new 
experiences, calling out new insti- 
tutions and activities, that, and 
more, the ever retreating frontier 
has been to the United States.” 

At about the same time, Admi- 
ral Alfred Thayer Mahan ex- 
plained, without saying it in so 
many words, that this nation’s new 
frontier had to be the task of be- 
coming a great world power. We 
were, of course, that and more 
by the time World War II ended 
Presidential Science Adviser Van- 
nevar Bush described the logical 
progression in a report to Harry 
Truman, “Science—The Endless 
Frontier.” The US., through re- 
search and its rapid application to 
the lives of people, would conquer 
other realms. There were those 
stars that the quirky European 
philosopher Paracelsus had 
dreamed of dominating. Going 
into space was the obligation of 
America, an absolute writ of be- 
ing—and staying—free 

Melvin Kranzberg, a professor 
of the history of technology at 
Georgia Tech, believes that the 


Pioneers in Love with the Frontier 


Nature of 








@ Kennedy and Glenn after the astronaut's historic flight 


the day, and schools began offering courses in Russian. The 
race to conquer the heavens predated even the cold war; when 
Soviet and American troops entered Germany, they scanned 
their lists of prisoners for rocket scientists they could 
trundle home. But Sputnik launched the race right into the 
heart of the superpower rivalry, where it has remained 
ever since. 

John Hagen, the gentle astronomer who was heading the 
American space probe, Project Vanguard, puffed his pipe in his 
dingy corner of the Naval Research Laboratory and foresaw 
the coming competition. But his soul was geared to an earlier 
age, and his rocket remained rooted to its Cape Canaveral pad 
Hagen’s men were perfectionists; 
they were searching for data, 
not power. And that’s where they 
erred. By then, politics was taking 
over. The Vanguard was hurried, 
and when its engine was finally ig- 
nited in December 1957, the slen- 
der missile lurched and exploded. 
John Hagen’s kindly eyes wept 
with no tears. Senator Lyndon 
Johnson raged, “How long, how 
long, O God, how long will it 
take us to catch up with Russia's 
satellites?” 

Out of the Army’s Redstone 
Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala., came 
Wernher von Braun, 45, the exu- 
berant Prussian who had fathered 
the German V-2 rockets. He had 
been among those who rushed into 
American hands when the Third 
Reich collapsed. Von Braun 
souped up his Redstone missile, 
put a tiny satellite dubbed Explor- 
er on top and sent it into orbit 
There was no turning back 

It was still no piece of cake 
The Soviets orbited Yuri Gagarin, 
the first man in space, in April 
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space triumphs of the past 25 years 
have sustained us when our wars 
and social experiments faltered and failed. Even the tragedies 
have intensified the experience. “We've got to go on,” says 
Kranzberg. “Man's most abiding quest is the effort to under- 
stand himself in relation to the cosmos.” 

Fear, as well as the hand of God, has propelled us. If we did 
not go first, somebody else would. Somebody else almost did. 

Washington was comfortable and smug on the night of 
Oct. 5, 1957, as its scientists gathered in planning sessions for 
the International Geophysical Year. They were certain they 
would dominate the global experiments. Along with experts 
from a dozen other nations, the Americans assembled at the 
Soviet embassy on 16th Street, sipping vodka. Walter Sullivan 
of the New York Times was called to the phone, and the news 
he heard changed the world. Sullivan hurried back to the party 
and whispered in the ear of Physicist Lloyd Berkner, who 
rapped on the table for quiet. “I am informed that a satellite is 
in orbit at an elevation of 900 kilometers. I wish to congratulate 
our Soviet colleagues on their achievement.” 

Old Washington hands can tell you that Sputnik changed 
the capital for good that night. There were suggestions that 
the U.S. declare a national emergency and conduct an all-out 
effort to catch up. “Know thine enemy” became the slogan of 





Giving real meaning to the slogan ‘New Frontier.” 





1961, when a new young President 
was getting ready to prove what a 
tough guy he was at Cuba’s Bay of Pigs. Adding insult to injury, 
the news began to trickle out when John Kennedy had just 
tossed the first baseball of the season in Griffith Stadium, and 
he was eating a good old American hot dog. In the perverse 
ways of a frontier, the discouraging news would goad Kennedy 
and the country to achievements beyond their dreams. 

“If somebody can just tell me how to catch up,” Kennedy 
complained one night to his staff. “Let's find somebody—any- 
body, I don’t care if it’s the janitor, if he knows how.” Kennedy 
fidgeted, ran his hand through his hair, grimaced at the news 
that it would take $40 billion and ten years to get a man on the 
moon—and then he might be greeted by a Soviet cosmonaut. 
But frontiers are not conquered by cost accountants. Kennedy 
left the meeting and went into the Oval Office. In a few min- 
utes his aide Ted Sorensen came out and told a friend, “We are 
going to the moon.” It was a goal that suddenly gave real mean- 
ing to Kennedy's slogan of a “New Frontier.” 

Kennedy’s call brought out the dreamers, the tinkerers, the 
organizers, the suppliers. Lyndon Johnson never tired of telling 
the story of how Americans had found Teflon “for your old 
fryin’ pan” on the way to the moon. But there was heavy coun- 
terpoint to this melody of invention. Nikita Khrushchev raged 
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at Kennedy in Vienna in 1961. The Berlin Wall went up. The | 
| choice but to follow it.” 


Soviets tested their huge hydrogen bomb, the one U.S. scien- 
tists had said they would not have for years. 

The space race had become more than a poetic dream. It 
was now a military imperative. While the Soviets were pushing 
ahead with their missile program, American strategists had 
clung to the notion that manned bombers rather than rockets 
were the most suitable, and somehow the most romantic, way 
to fight wars in the Atomic Age. With alliances and airfields 
that ringed the globe, the U.S. had seen no reason to bring the 
nuclear race into space. Now it was necessary. 

When they tucked Alan Shepard into Freedom 7 down at 
Cape Canaveral, Kennedy gratefully broke up a grim National 
Security Council meeting and led the group to a television set in 
Secretary Evelyn Lincoln’s office. The President, a skeptic 
about military hardware, expected the worst. He watched in si- 
lence, hands thrust deep in his pockets. Von Braun's rocket 
belched flame, rose steadily out of sight. Shepard's capsule 
drifted up through space and down again in 15 minutes, but 
that was enough to lift Kennedy’s heart. An aide stuck his head 
in the office door and announced, 
“The astronaut is in the helicop- 
ter.” Only then did Kennedy seem 
to believe. A smile crept slowly 
across his face, and he murmured, 
“It’s a success.” 

When he tried to pin a medal 
on Shepard, the President dropped 
it and joked that it had come from 
the ground up, just like the astro- 
naut. But he had another point, 
one that echoes loudly this week. 
“This flight was made out in the 
open with all the possibilities of 
failure,” he said. “Because great 
risks were taken, it seems to me 
that we have some right to claim 
that this open society of ours, 
which risked much, gained much.” 

With that charge—risk much, 
gain much—the heavenly parade 
was on. In February 1962 John 
Glenn became the first American 
in orbit. He lapped the earth three 
times in five hours and splashed 
down happy and a huge hero. “We 
have a long way to go in the space 
race,” Kennedy said. “We started 
late. But this is the new ocean, and 








@ On the moon: Buzz Aldrin’s photo by Neil Armstrong 


tion has tossed its cap over the wall of space, and we have no 


What a joy it was. As Lyndon Johnson waded deeper and 
deeper into the disaster that was Viet Nam, he clung more and 
more to the contrails of his space explorers. “Thank God,” he 
muttered once, “I’ve still got my astronauts.” 

Richard Nixon claimed his part just as soon as he became 
President. He eagerly plugged into the moon landing, talking 
by phone to Neil Armstrong and Edwin (“Buzz”) Aldrin on the 
lunar surface. “This certainly has to be the most historic phone 
call ever made.” It was even more, and Nixon knew it. He 
launched a global diplomatic odyssey timed to take advantage 
of the Apollo 11 success. His itinerary placed him on the air- 
craft carrier Hornet just as the moon crew was fished out of the 
ocean and lifted onto the TV screens of people all over the 
globe. Without the continuing spectaculars in space, Nixon’s 
demise because of Watergate would have produced even more 
ofa national trauma than it did. 

There was, at the apex of détente during Gerald Ford’s Ad- 
ministration, a brief hope that space could become a bridge 
rather than a barrier between the 
superpowers. In 1975 astronauts 
and cosmonauts aboard an Apollo 
and a Soyuz spacecraft linked in a 
display of heavenly symbolism. 
But such episodes proved to be 
merely minor exceptions to the 
rule that space was inevitably 
where the superpowers would ex- 
tend their rivalry. 

Ronald Reagan has never 
been a space buff, the kind of fel- 
low who loves to talk gadgetry and 
hankers to go weightless. He does 
not know that much about the by- 
ways of the solar system. But his 
sense of American pride has been 
almost faultless. He has under- 
stood intuitively that people must 
have a challenge that takes them 
out of the despair that crowds ev- 
ery day. There must be a new fron- 
tier beckoning, promising some 
new hope. He even sees space as a 
way, in his words, “to render nu- 
clear weapons obsolete.” But his 
proposal to build and perhaps 
share satellite-based missile de- 
fense shields failed to produce the 
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I believe the United States must 
sail on it and be in a position 
second to none.” 

They came one by one—Carpenter, Schirra, Cooper, 
Young, McDivitt, White, Conrad—counterweights to Bull 
Connor with his dogs in Birmingham and Lester Maddox and 
the ax handles in Georgia. When the Viet Cong began to move 
through the jungle shadows in Southeast Asia, American 
spacemen were taller and more visible than ever. They 
became the one secure thread binding a nation becoming 
more divided. 

A week before his death, Kennedy visited the Cape, where 
the first stage of the Saturn rocket, the moon launcher, was in 
place. He stood beneath the monster, rocking back on his heels, 
and fell silent for a long minute. Even then, off to the side, his 
aides were arguing about how to land on the moon. But Kenne- 
dy was beyond the engineers and accountants. And he put his 
vision in words just the day before he died. “Frank O'Connor, 
the Irish writer, tells in one of his books how, as a boy, he and 
his friends would make their way across the countryside, and 
when they came to an orchard wall that seemed too high and 
too doubtful to try and too difficult to permit their voyage to 
continue, they took off their hats and tossed them over the 
wall—and then they had no choice but to follow them. This na- 


Finding sustenance and Teflon on the way. 





superpower cooperation he says he 
envisioned. Indeed, it provoked 
one of the deepest disputes between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

When the debate over whether to build a manned space 
station came to the Cabinet Room in late 1983, James Beggs, 
NASA administrator, heard argument afler argument against 
the project. He studied Reagan’s face throughout the meeting. 
Walking out the door, a colleague remarked gloomily, “I guess 
we lost that one.’ Replied Beggs: “No, we won it. I could tell 
from the President’s eyes.” Beggs was right. Reagan felt the 
challenge of the hat over the wall. And last week, at the 
memorial service for Challenger’s crew, he proclaimed 
yet again his determination to build the manned space station 
as planned. 

John Logsdon, George Washington University’s space pol- 
icy expert, has studied the program and its relationship to the 
American people. After last week’s disaster, he noted that in 
many sports arenas, when they play the national anthem, 
among the images flashed on the big screens is that of the shut- 
tle. “It’s one of our most common national symbols now,” he 
said. “Right after the bald eagle.” Along with its predecessors, 
stretching back to the first Redstone rockets, it remains even 
now a symbol of America’s common bond as a nation, in times 
of both triumph and tragedy. — By Hugh Sidey 
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‘Gramm-Rudman Game of Chicken 


As the budgetary buzz saw looms, Reagan and the Hill clash 


i t was as if two football captains, meet- 
ing to shake hands before the kickoff, 
tackled each other instead. Congressional 
leaders had come down to the White 
House last week to talk over the year 
ahead on Capitol Hill, when the two prin- 
cipal players. President Reagan and 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill, began snip- 
ing across the deep ideological divide be- 
tween them. After the Republican Presi- 
dent seemed to imply that some people 
were jobless simply because they were 
lazy, the Democratic Speaker exploded 
He charged that Reagan’s economic no- 
tions are a “bunch of baloney” that might 
“go over big at the country club” but not 
with the rest of the nation. As the two 
venerable Irishmen squared off, G.O.P. 
Senator Alan Simpson of Wyoming had 
to plead with them “to stop beating up on 
each other. It makes it difficult for the rest 
of us to get any work done.” 

The spat was a discouraging omen for 
a year on Capitol Hill that promises to be 
the fiscal equivalent of Apocalypse Now 
Beginning this week, as the President de- 
livers his delayed annual State of the 
Union address to Congress and submits 
his budget proposal for fiscal year 1987, 
the Government must face up to the full 
force of Gramm-Rudman, the automatic 
deficit-reduction measure enacted last 
year to balance the budget by 1991. Un- 
less Congress and the White House can 
fashion a budget that reduces the federal 
deficit (now estimated at more than $220 
billion for fiscal 1986, which began last 
October) to $144 billion for fiscal 1987, 
the infernal machinery of Gramm-Rud- 
man will grind into gear, indiscriminately 
slashing some domestic programs by as 
much as 25%. It isa prospect that calls for 
compromise, yet neither side is rushing to 
make the first move. Instead, the Hill and 
the White House seem locked in a long 
and drawn-out game of chicken 

The President's opening gambit shows 
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no give at all. The budget that he touts in 
his address to Congress and releases pub- 
licly on Wednesday is essentially a reiter- 
ation of his standard line. As he has done 
ever since he took office in 1981, Reagan 
will insist that it is possible to slash the 
deficit, increase defense spending (next 
year by 3% after inflation), and still not 
raise taxes. Using rosy economic forecasts 
to lowball the deficit, the White House 
would lop off the $40 billion or so mandat- 
ed by Gramm-Rudman by making brutal 
cuts in domestic spending. Some federal 
programs, such as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Job Corps, would be 
wiped out altogether. Others, like Medi- 
care and federal housing subsidies, would 
be sharply cut. To raise additional reve- 
nue, the Government would sell off large 
chunks of federal property, including 
Washington National Airport 


n his State of the Union address, the 

President will try to depict his budget 
plan as an exciting opportunity to liberate 
the forces of free enterprise from the 
shackles of Big Government. It is doubtful 
that many Congressmen will be moved 
Already last week some legislators were 
pronouncing the Reagan budget “dead be- 
fore arrival.” Still, more realistic Hill lead- 
ers were aware that the President's budget 
cannot be dismissed out of hand, as it has 
been in the past. Congressional budget 
writers may differ on how to get there, but 
Gramm-Rudman requires that Congress 
and the White House arrive at the same 
bottom line. “They can’t just declare the 
President's budget to be dead,” says a 
White House aide. “They'll have to at least 
do a heart transplant.” 

The broad outlines of corrective sur- 
gery are clear enough. One element would 
be a tax increase, perhaps taking advan- 
tage of the drop in oil prices to impose an 
oil-import fee and gasoline tax. The rest 
of the savings would come from cuts 


Smiles before the storm: President Reagan and Congressional leaders meet at the White House to talk over the hard year ahead 








spread more evenly across the board—in- 
cluding defense and even Social Security, 
which is exempt from the automatic re- 
ductions required by Gramm-Rudman 

Such a proposal contains deep politi- 
cal peril. Conventional Washington wis 
dom holds that it is impossible to raise 
taxes or cut Social Security unless the con- 
gressional leaders of both parties, as well 
as the President, are actively in support 
What is more, there is little time to 
act. Under the rigid timetables set by 
Gramm-Rudman, Congress cannot af. 
ford, in its usual fashion, to dither all year 
long over the budget. If lawmakers fai! to 
pass a budget, the automatic cuts will kick 
in on Oct. |. Says Democratic Senator 
Don Riegle of Michigan: “Congress has 
never, ever. met a timetable as swift as 
this will be. It’s like riding a bullet.’ 

Some Hill leaders would like to junk the 
creaky and ponderous budget process and 
instead try to hammer out a grand compro- 
mise at a “summit” meeting between Hill 
leaders of both parties and the Administra- 
tion. So far, however, Reagan has shown no 
willingness to come to the bargaining table 
He seems to believe that if he stands fast, 
the Hill will eventually blink and adopt his 
budget. He figures that Congressmen will 
not want to go to the voters in November to 
explain why they raised taxes and jeopar- 
dized national security 

House Democratic leaders are equally 
wary of sitting down to a budget summit 
with the G.O.P. unless the White House 
clearly takes the lead. If there are to be big 
cuts In domestic programs, says an aide to 
Speaker O'Neill, “we want those cuts to 
carry a big sign saying ‘Reagan did it 

Finger pointing is a traditional con- 
gressional substitute for legislative action 
Even so, few Congressmen truly relish the 
prospect of a search for scapegoats. Most 
lawmakers know that if there is no sensi- 
ble budget passed by September, there 
will be plenty of blame to distribute when 
the public begins to feel the bite of the 
Gramm-Rudman cuts just as voting day 
rolls around By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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Red Carpet for an African Rebel 





Jonas Savimbi’s U.S. visit rekindles controversy over Angola 


H: swept into Washington like a head 
of state, wearing a tailored Nehru suit 
and traveling around town in a silver 
stretch limo dubbed “Jonas’ whale” by 
Washington wags. Seeking U.S. support 
for his 28,000-strong guerrilla army, he 
was formally received by Secretary of 
State George Shultz, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger and, finally, Presi- 
dent Reagan. With the help of a high- 
powered public relations firm, he ap- 
peared on Public Television’s MacNeil/ 
Lehrer NewsHour and asc’s Nightline 
and Good Morning America to plead his 
cause against Angola's 
| Marxist regime and their 
Cuban and Soviet sponsors. 
Alt a national Conservative 
convention in Washington, 
he received a cheering, whis- 
tling ovation, and former 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick urged the US. 
to provide him with “real 
helicopters, real ground-to- 
air missiles, real weapons.” 
It was quite a reception 
for a little-known African 
rebel leader who has been 
unable to achieve power in 
ten years of fighting. None- 
theless, Jonas Savimbi, head 
of the National Union for 
the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA), has become 
a test case for hard-line con- 
servatives on the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment to the 
so-called Reagan Doctrine. 





ple of anti-Communism. In his fight 
against the Portuguese colonial rule that 
ended in Angola in 1975, Savimbi trav- 
eled to China to study revolutionary tac- 
tics. In those days, he talked of turning 
Angola into a Maoist agricultural com- 
mune, stating, “You can’t apply capital- 
ism to Africa.” 

He began to change after UNITA, 
backed by CIA funding, lost a power strug- 
gle to the Popular Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola (M.P.L.A.), a Marxist 
party that continues to run Angola with 
the help of some 30,000 Cuban troops and 
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The UNITA leader after meeting with Reagan at the White House 


that borders Angola. Assistant Secretary | 
of State Chester Crocker has been pursu- 
ing a diplomatic solution that would 
consist of a Cuban withdrawal from An- 
gola in return for a South African with- 
drawal from Namibia. Afterward, Sa- 
vimbi could attempt to pressure the 
M.P.L.A. to hold the free elections that he 
says he wants. 

Savimbi and his U.S. supporters point 
out that after five years of talks, none of 
these goals have been accomplished. 
Crocker, Savimbi seys, “goes to Luanda 
[Angola’s capital], but Luanda does not 
give him anything. They keep talking be- 
cause they are aiming at the three years 
left to President Reagan. If we keep talk- 
ing for the next three years, the M.P.L.A. 
will have won.” 

Savimbi also argues that US. aid of 
another sort helps bolster 
the current Angolan regime. 
The M.P.L.A. government 
earns $2 billion a year in oil 
revenues from Chevron 
Corp. through Chevron’s 
subsidiary Gulf Corp., which 
owns a 49% interest in An- 
gola’s Cabinda Gulf Oil Co. 
Says one UNITA leader: 
“Gulf Oil has been subsidiz- 
ing the Soviet and Cuban oc- 
cupation of Angola.” Al- 
though the U.S. has long | 
supported and encouraged 
the American industrial | 
presence in Angola, Crocker 
last week issued a warning 
to US. companies: “They 
are in the middle of a war 
zone. They should be think- 
ing about U.S. national in- | 
terests, as well as their own 
corporate interests, as they 
make their decisions.” 
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The President affirmed that 
policy a year ago in his State 
of the Union address. “We must not break 
faith with those who are risking their lives 
on every continent, from Afghanistan to 
Nicaragua, to defy Soviet-supported ag- 
gression,” Reagan stated. “Support for 
freedom fighters is self-defense.” 

But US. backing for Savimbi has nev- 
er been firm. Until it was repealed last 
July, the 1976 Clark Amendment banned 
any American assistance for his forces. 
Even today the Administration’s position 
is equivocal. After Reagan’s half-hour 
meeting with Savimbi, the President said 
that he wanted “to be very helpful” but 
did not commit himself to a specific offer 
of aid. For his part, Shultz noted the diffi- 
culty of devising a formula for Angola 
that would be “effective.” Nonetheless, 


word leaked out last week that the Ad- | 


ministration was prepared to send covert 
aid to Savimbi. Various Congressmen 
have also proposed several UNITA aid 
bills, including one calling for $27 million 
in overt military assistance and another 
for $41 million. 





“We want to go to America to put our case.” 


1,500 Soviet military advisers. From his 
base in the southeastern third of the coun- 
try, Savimbi turned from a Maoist into 
what he called “a New Testament social- 
ist.” Recently, he has portrayed himself in 
terms that U.S. conservatives find even 
more appealing. “The American people 
are again interested in helping those who 
are fighting for freedom,” Savimbi told 
TIME in Angola shortly before leaving for 
Washington. “We want to go to America 
to put our case.” 

One factor that has clouded US. rela- 
tions with Savimbi is his reliance on sup- 
plies and occasional military support 
from South Africa. “I consider the Execu- 
tive President of South Africa as my 
friend, if it shocks you or not,” Savimbi 
told 60 Minutes. While Savimbi has 
proposed giving up South Africa’s support 
for U.S. aid, Shultz has argued that open 
US. aid would jeopardize relations with 
black African nations and compromise 
the neutral American role in persuading 
South Africa to withdraw from Namibia, 


Savimbi’s career is no textbook exam- | the former territory of South West Africa 





Despite the red carpet 
reception for Savimbi, Con- 
gress remains uneasy on the question of 
U.S. involvement in southwestern Afri- 
ca’s complicated political stalemate 
House Foreign Affairs Committee Chair- 
man Dante Fascell thinks the chances are 
“slight to none” that aid for UNITA would 
survive the Capitcl Hill appropriations 
process. One major obstacle: the crunch 
on foreign aid imposed by the Gramm- 
Rudman deficit-reduction law. 

Nevertheless, the White House did 
welcome Savimbi to Washington with 
more than words. The Administration 
has already informed the Senate and 
House Select Committees on Intelligence 
that it intends to offer UNITA about $10 
million in covert aid from a special discre- 
tionary fund that is not subject to congres- 
sional approval. Although ranking Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators have 
told the Administration they consider co- 
vert aid a bad idea, it appears that Afri- 
ca’s controversial freedom fighter will not 
go home empty-handed. —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
Bruce W. Nelan/Jamba 
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Kirkpatrick's address: “We stand with those who stand for freedom" 


“The Tide Is Still Running” 








olitical movements, like Hollywood 

hostesses, are sometimes judged by 
the star power of their guest lists. By that 
standard, the 1,500 delegates who gath- 
ered in Washington last week for the 13th 
annual Conservative Political Action 
Conference had every reason to congratu- 
late themselves for having arranged the 
hottest party in town, and many proceed- 
ed to do so with gusto. 

The procession of their podium guests 
was not only headed by the President of 
the U.S., who has addressed the assembly 
for each of his five years in the White 
House. It was also graced by Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, Congressman Jack 
Kemp, former U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick—and just about anyone who 
is even tempted by a run for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination in 1988, in- 
cluding some who once probably would 
not have bothered to return a CPAC phone 
call. Said David Keene, chairman of the 
American Conservative Union, one of 55 
sponsors of the conference: “The conser- 
vative tide is still running.” 

While the parade of speakers 
preached to the converted about the Sovi- 
et threat, support for the President's Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative and states’ rights, 
the overall theme of the three-day meet- 
ing, “Looking Toward the 1990s,” reflect- 
ed the conservatives’ robust confidence in 
the future of their movement. Speakers 
and delegates alike credited Reagan with 
having permanently changed the national 
agenda to make the conservative voice 
not just relevant but dominant. “The 
country is in an antiliberal mood,” said 
Howard Phillips, chairman of the Conser- 
vative Caucus. “Ronald Reagan has rid- 
den this trend.” The rightward tilt of 
young voters, who chose Reagan over 
Democrat Waiter Mondale in 1984 by 
60% to 40%, provided further cause for 








Savoring power, conservatives look confidently to the future 








optimism. Said Attorney General Edwin 
Meese: “The excitement on the campuses 
is all from the conservative movement.” 

The mood of self-congratulation, 
while understandable, is not entirely war- 
ranted by the facts, as some conservatives 
themselves concede. A number of conser- 
vative organizations have lately encoun- 
tered resistance in fund raising, evidently 
because many longtime contributors have 
decided that the cause has essentially tri- 
umphed. The President alluded to this 
problem by warning of the “danger of 
growing soft with victory.” Conservative 
financial backing is “needed now as never 
before,” Reagan told his followers, be- 
cause “the Washington liberals and the 
San Francisco Democrats aren't ex- 
tinct”—the latter a reference to the 1984 
Democratic Convention that nominated 
Mondale. 

Even more troubling for 
true believers is the move- 
ment’s failure to bring ideo- 
logical purity to Govern- 
ment. Conservatives reg- 
ularly rail against US. for- 
eign policy for lacking suffi- 
cient anti-Communist em- 
phasis, and while the 
conservative social agenda 
receives lip-service support 
from the Administration, 
few proponents of voluntary 
school prayer and a ban on abortions 
think those goals are much closer to reali- 
ty now than in 1980. 

Most conservatives absolve Reagan of 
responsibility for such lapses—but not all. 
Says Phillips: “As a ceremonial! leader he 
gets an A, but he gets no A for his perfor- 
mance as chief of Government.” Others 
regard the half-a-loaf outcome as natural. 
Reagan and his men, says the President's 
onetime campaign manager John Sears, 
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On the march for Kemp 


| by Hays Gorey/Washington 





“found out that governing was more com- 
plicated than they thought.” 

Among Republicans with an eye on 
the top of the 1988 presidential ticket, the 
only prominent absentee was former Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Howard Baker, who 
declined to appear because he had ex- 
pected to be out of the country. Some, in- | 
cluding North Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms and TV Evangelist Pat Robertson, 
were accorded podium time mostly as a 
reward for long-standing ardor. Others, 
notably former Delaware Governor 
Pierre S. du Pont IV, were long shots by 
any standard. A clear favorite was Kirk- 
patrick, a “heroine to conservatives” as 
Keene called her, who delivered a foreign 
policy address to the convention. Kirk- 
patrick called on the US. to “let the 
world know we stand with those who 
stand for freedom,” a reference to anti- | 
Soviet guerrillas who are fighting without 
US. military aid. One of the most promi- 
nent of these leaders. Angolan Rebel Jo- 
nas Savimbi, won a standing ovation 
when he appeared at the convention 

The most closely watched national 
figure was Vice President Bush, who has 
been conducting a highly visible courtship 
of conservative support in an attempt to 
deny it to longtime Movement Hero Jack 
Kemp. The first tangible evidence that 
Bush’s strategy may be paying off 
emerged Saturday, when the results of an 
annual poll of some 400 conservative true 
believers were announced. Ina field of ten 
hypothetical G.O.P. presidential candi- 
dates, Bush wound up a clear and surpris- 
ing first, with 36.3% of the vote. That was 
better than double the 16.9% share ac- 
corded Kemp, who was last year’s winner. 
Ever anxious to display his conservative 
credentials, Bush in his speech reminded 
delegates that he had supported Barry 
Goldwater's losing presidential bid in 
1964 and declared that a majority of 
Americans now endorse “the principles 
for which we stood.” 

The Kemp party coun- 
® tered the Bush poll with one 
$ of their own, which showed 
“ the Congressman leading 

Bush 55% to 12%. The Con- 
gressman’s appearance on 
the conference platform was 
attended by convention-like 
atmospherics, with youthful 
supporters waving placards 
and shouting “We want 
Kemp!" Addressing mem- 
bers of the audience as “fel- 
low revolutionaries,” Kemp 
assured them that “our ideas are on the 
march and nothing can stop them.” He 
drew loud applause with a pledge not only 
to pursue research on Reagan’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative but also to deploy it 
That is a matter on which Reagan has still 
not made a final decision. Before this au- 
dience, however, it was no risk to take a 
position more hard-line than that of the 
President. —-By William R. Doerner. Reported 
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The Passionate Prosecutor 





U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani snares mobsters and headlines 


hen Rudy Giuliani was graduating 

from Bishop Loughlin high school 
| in Brooklyn, many of his classmates in- 
scribed “Good luck in the seminary” in 
his yearbook. It was the natural thing to 
write; the high-spirited, high-minded se- 
nior, who started the school’s first opera 
club and idolized the New York Yankees, 
was planning to begin studies for the 
priesthood in the fall. But that summer he 
changed his mind and decided instead to 
go to Manhattan College. Although he 
chose not to become a man of the cloth, 
Giuliani found his particular calling any- 
way. After college he entered New York 
University law school, and it was there, as 
| his old friend Father Palca puts it, that 
“he was converted by the law.” 

As US. Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, the showcase office 
of the federal legal system, Rudolph Giu- 
liani, 41, has a mission: “To make the jus- 
tice system a reality for the criminal.” 
Nearly three years into his four-year ap- 
pointment by President Reagan, he has 
done just that by snaring high-living 
mobsters, low-life drug dealers, quiet 
white-collar criminals and loud banner 
headlines. Like Thomas Dewey and Hen- 
ry Stimson, earlier New York prosecutors 
who parlayed their convictions into 
prominent national careers, Giuliani 
has become a high-profile, white-hatted 
gangbuster in an age when the public 
yearns for someone to prove that crime 
doesn’t pay. 

A thoughtful, driven man who rarely 
sleeps more than five hours a night and 
resembles a quattrocento fresco of an ob- 
scure saint, Giuliani has put the Southern 
District into overdrive. Under Giuliani, 
the office has prosecuted three of the larg- 
est tax-fraud cases in U.S. history; he cites 
with satisfaction the $200 million settle- 
ment in the case of fugitive Commodities 
Trader Marc Rich. Giuliani asserts that 
the office prosecuted more insider-trading 
cases last year than at any other time in its 
history, a number greater than all the oth- 
er districts in the U.S. combined. Last 
week Giuliani took the lead in investigat- 
ing a burgeoning New York City parking- 
violations scandal that has been linked to 
the curious suicide attempt of Queens 
Borough President Donald Manes and 
threatens to entangle the highest levels of 
city government. 

But it is the cluster of cases against the 
Mafia that is turning Giuliani into a na- 
tional figure. His office is currently prose- 
cuting three major cases, including the 
“Pizza Connection” trial, in which the 
American and Sicilian Mafia are accused 
of importing $1.6 billion worth of heroin 
into the U.S. The jewel in the crown is the 
“Commission” trial, sometimes called 
“The Case of Cases,” which is set to begin 
next month. In what could be the most 
significant assault on the infrastructure of 
organized crime since the high command 

















of the Chicago Mafia was swept away in 
1943, the dons of the five major Mafia 
families that dominate the East Coast are 
charged with operating a “ruling council” 
that controls a variety of illegal enter- 
prises. The case, which Giuliani will try 
himself, uses the Racketeer-Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations Act to prose- 
cute an entire organization, not just its 
leaders, and to confiscate its proceeds. 
“Our approach,” he declares, “is to wipe 
out the five families.” 

Giuliani's father, who ran a small piz- 








lic corruption and organized crime. While 
serving a stint in the Justice Department 
during the Ford Administration, he com- 
pleted his gradual metamorphosis from a 
Robert Kennedy Democrat to a regis- 
tered Republican. 

After four years in private practice, 
Giuliani went to Washington in 1981 as 
the Reagan Administration’s No, 3 man 
in the Justice Department, responsible for 
the entire criminal division, including all 
94 US. Attorneys. He became a prime 
mover of the Government's efforts to co- 
ordinate federal and local efforts to fight 
organized crime. To Washington insiders, 
it just did not make sense when he decid- 
ed in 1983 to give up such a high position 
to return to New York as one of the prose- 


The prosecutor, his wife Donna and their newborn son Andrew Harold last week 








A high-profile, white-hatted gangbuster in an age when the public yearns for one. 


za restaurant in Brooklyn and set about 
teaching his son to box almost as soon as 
the boy could make a fist, instilled in him 
a hatred of bullies and an anger at the way 
in which a few Italians had besmirched 
the name of a great culture. Unlike many 
Italian Americans, Giuliani makes a 
point of using the term Mafia. He has no 
tolerance for those who say it does not ex- 
ist. “By using the word Mafia correctly,” 
he says, “you actually help to end the un- 
fair stereotype. By playing word games 
and denying reality, you increase the prej- 
udice. The most effective way to beat 
down the prejudice,” he says resolutely, 
“is to beat them down.” 

Giuliani’s early glory days were the 
five years he spent as an assistant U.S. At- 
torney, beginning in 1970. His lapidary 
cross-examination of Democratic US. 
Representative Bertram Podell of Brook- 
lyn, who confessed on the witness stand to 
conspiracy charges, and his relentless 
hammering away at undercover cops on 
the take established the leitmotivs of his 


career: the passionate prosecution of pub- 
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cutors he once administered. But to Giu- 
liani, it was like being executive vice pres- 
ident of the Yankees and someone saying, 
How would you like to play center field? 
Giuliani supervises 130 lawyers, about 
90 of whom are in the criminal division. 
For young attorneys, the Southern Dis- 
trict is the place. Competition for jobs is 
intense; nearly all of those chosen made 
law review at the most prestigious law 
schools. Every morning at 9, the heads of 
the various units sit in green leather 
chairs around Giuliani’s desk, which re- 
sembles a display counter in a second- 
hand store selling Yankee memorabilia. 
Giuliani, his presidential-seal cuff links 
gleaming, his manner radiating enthusi- 
asm, listens to each of their reports. The 
mood is one of seriousness seasoned by 
banter. At one recent session, the corrup- 
tion-unit chief tells him that the state is 
thinking of bringing an indictment in a 
case that the Southern District has been 
investigating. “I think they should back 
off,” says Giuliani firmly. The head of 
the general-crimes unit mentions two 
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cases involving drug dealers; one got an 
eight-year sentence. “That’s pretty good,” 
says Giuliani. 

Rare is the day that Giuliani’s name 
does not appear in the papers. He is media 
savvy, not overtly calculating. He loves to 
talk (he does so with unselfconscious self- 
absorption), to expatiate in professorial 
detail (with the slightest hint ofa lisp). He 
is also a modern haiku master who can 
distill a complicated answer into a crisp, 
15-second sound bite. When necessary, he 
can be circumspect. After Giuliani testi- 
fied at a recent hearing in New York on 
medical malpractice, one reporter tried to 
engage him in debate about the Mafia. He 
smiled mischievously. “Remember the 
rules. You ask the questions, I say, 
“No comment.’ ” 

Such discretion is an anomaly, say 
some critics. In his highly publicized in- 
dictments of organized-crime figures, 
some have been reminded of the Alice 
in Wonderland dictum: “Sentence first; 
verdict afterwards.” They suggest that 
he is a glutton for publicity, and that his 
press conferences are part of a political 
campaign, the office to be determined 
later. But Giuliani responds that it is 
not a crime to want to go into politics; 
anyway, that is for the future. For him, 
publicity is a necessary weapon in his 
crusade against organized crime, and a 
way to dispel cynicism about law en- 
forcement: “The only way to deliver a 
deterrent effectively is to publicize it. I 
want to send a message.” 

Giuliani believes that the legal system 
has come to favor the rights of the victim- 
izer over the victim. “During the ’50s and 
60s,” he says, “we socialized the responsi- 
bility for crime. We broke down the line 
between explanation and excuses, and ex- 
planations became excuses.” The individ- 
ual, he stresses, not the group, must be 
held morally responsible. “For purposes 
of ethics and of law,” he says fervently, 
“we elevate human beings by holding 
them responsible. Ultimately, you dimin- 
ish human individuality and importance 
when you say, ‘Oh, well, you're not really 
responsible for what you did. Your par- 
ents are responsible for it, or your neigh- 
borhood is responsible for it, or society 
is responsible for it.’ In fact, if you harm 
another human being, you're responsible 
for that.” 

The Commission trial will consume 
most of Giuliani’s time in the coming 
months, except when he is overruled by 
his wife Donna Hanover, an anchor on a 
local TV station, and their first child An- 
drew Harold, who was born last week. But 
Giuliani takes time out for the unexpected 
pursuit. Not long ago, he attended a me- 
morial Mass for Roger Maris at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Giuliani was that rare 
thing, a fan who preferred the saturnine 
Maris over his more popular teammate 
Mickey Mantle. “Mantle was a better nat- 
ural hitter,” Giuliani explains. “But 
Maris, a team player, always went for the 
long ball, for home runs.” The scouting 
report on Giuliani would say the same 


























Protecting the Family 





A mob lawyer discusses his code of conduct 


a | t was expected we do the right 
thing.” That was Martin Light’s de- 
scription of the simple code he followed 
during his 15 years as an attorney for the 
Mafia. And what exactly was the right 
thing? Counseling mobsters to perjure 
themselves, take the Fifth Amendment 
and destroy evidence; helping them to in- 
timidate witnesses and jurors; paying off 
judges, prosecutors and police officials; 
and even fingering clients as suspected in- 
formants. “To do the right thing means to 
protect the family,” explained Light. “It’s 
a way of life.” 

When Light, 50, appeared before the 





Light testifying about his days as a Mafia attormey: jury tampering, bribery, intimidation 


School in 1962 and going to work as an as- 
sistant district attorney, he began to 
moonlight as legal counsel for some of his 
acquaintances from the neighborhood. 
When the D.A. ordered him to abandon 
his private practice in 1969, Light instead 
quit to work full time for the Cosa Nostra. 
He said he received 80% to 90% of his fees 
in cash—“the best way to get paid.” 

The Mafia lawyer worked closely 
with reputed Colombo Family Lieutenant 
Gregory Scarpa, tipping off the mobster 
about clients of his who he thought might 
be cooperating with federal authorities. 
The penalty for informing: execution. 
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“To do the right thing means to protect the family.” 


President's Commission on Organized 
Crime in Washington last week, he be- 
came the first “lawyer gone bad,” in the 
parlance of law-enforcement officials, to 
give public testimony to the Federal Gov- 


ernment. Appearing under heavy securi- | 


ty—as well as a grant of immunity from 
prosecution—the dapper former attorney, 
who is serving a 15-year sentence for her- 
oin possession, fielded questions with a 
sometimes nonchalant candor during a 
two-hour session. 

According to Light, he was one of 20 
to 30 attorneys formally servicing the mob 
in New York City, and he claimed that 
other such lawyers operate in more than 
half a dozen major American cities. He 
contended that the Mafia has infiltrated 
“legitimate businesses” in New York, in- 
cluding a fuel-oil distributor and a school- 
bus company that has obtained a lucrative 
contract from the city’s public schools. 

Light told the commission that he be- 
gan hobnobbing with mobsters at an early 
age. Growing up Jewish in a predomi- 
nantly Italian neighborhood in Brooklyn, 
Light hung around his grandfather's 
bathhouse, which was also frequented by 
members of the notorious Murder, Inc. 
Upon graduating from Brooklyn Law 





Said Light of Scarpa: “He could have din- 
ner with you, then when it comes time for 
dessert, he could kill you.” 

Light also testified that he won an ac- 
quittal for Billy (“Wild Bill’) Cutola, a 
Teamsters Union official who, he said, 
shot a suspected informant in the head. 
According to Light, the victim was stuffed 


into a 55-gal. drum, which Cutola then 


dumped into the East River. As Light 
tells it, the body’s gases caused the drum 
to rise to the surface. “Next time, I'll 
know better,” a jocular Cutola reportedly 
told Light after he was cleared of the mur- 
der charge. “Tl cut his stomach open.” 
Light’s arrest for heroin trafficking 
occurred, he maintains, while he was de- 
livering two grams of “junk” for a friend 
At his 1984 trial, New York City prosecu- 
tors had eqntended that the dope was part 
of a much larger quantity that Light was 
dealing. Federal authorities declined to 
say what kind of deal Light may have cut 
with the Government in return for his sto- 
ry. When Deputy Commission Counsel 
Stephen Ryan asked Light, “Would [the 
Mafia] kill you for what you're doing to- 
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day?” He replied soberly: “Without a 
doubt.” By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported by — 
Anne Constable/Washington 





| thing. —By Richard Stengel 
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Yet Another Spy Arrest 


Although Airman First 
Class Bruce Ott, 25, earned 
a military salary of just 
$817 a month, he sat down 
with an insurance agent in 
Yuba City, Calif., some 
three weeks ago to discuss 
how to invest a windfall of 
$200,000 that he expected 
to get. Ott, a clerk at Beale Air Force Base near Sacramento, and 
a newlywed, said he would soon be collecting $165,000 from the 
sale of a business, and spoke of $40,000 more that he might re- 
ceive—for openers. Said the agent: “He implied he had a well 
that wasn’t going to go dry.” Less than a week later, Ott was ar- 
rested by military authorities and charged with espionage. He 
had apparently tried to sell national defense information to US. 
agents posing as Soviet spies. 

Ott was accused of trying to sell two documents, including 
one on tactics to be followed by crews of the SR-71 reconnais- 
sance plane, dubbed the Blackbird, which Ott’s squadron flies. 
The supersonic jet, routinely used for intelligence gathering, can 
reach altitudes of 80,000 ft. and is equipped to photograph up to 
100,000 sq. mi. of territory in an hour. Under the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, the maximum penalty for two of the four 
counts against Ott is death. 





The SR-71 plane, aka Blackbird 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Clearing Ferraro’s Accounts 


When a subdued Geraldine Ferraro announced in December 
that she would not run for the U.S. Senate from New York this 
year, she put the blame on an unresolved Justice Department in- 
vestigation into her finances. “If this investigation were still 
pending, the issue would be Geraldine Ferraro,” she said. Now 
Ferraro, the 1984 Democratic vice-presidential candidate, may 
soon have her name cleared. Justice Department spokesmen dis- 
closed last week that the investigation is all but complete and 
that Ferraro will apparently be cleared of any wrongdoing. The 
probe has concentrated on allegations that her husband John 
Zaccaro made illegal contributions to her first congressional 
campaign, in 1978, and that Ferraro acted improperly when she 
failed to report on her husband's business dealings in a financial- 
disclosure statement she made as a Congresswoman. 

While the inquiry must still be reviewed by top Justice offi- 
cials, it should be completed and released in a few weeks. “Some- 
one could still go out and turn something up in an interview,” 
said a Justice Department spokesman, “but I don’t think that’s 
likely.” It remains to be seen whether Ferraro will revoke her 
“final and unequivocal” decision to stay out of the 1986 race. 


An Old Hand Gets a New Job 


If Richard Lyng knows anything better than the agricultural 
business, it is agricultural politics. A native Californian, Lyng, 
67, started his career by taking over his father’s bean-and-seed- 
processing business in 1949 and doubling profits during the next 
18 years. He went on to hold top positions in the agriculture de- 
partments of California Governor Ronald Reagan and President 
Richard Nixon. After a six-year stint as head of the American 
Meat Institute, he returned to the USDA as Deputy Secretary 
during Reagan’s first term as President. In Washington he 
has earned a reputation as a smooth operator who can handle 


lobbyists, bureaucrats and even Congressmen, with a cool head. 

Thus it was no surprise last week when the President nomi- 
nated Lyng to succeed John Block as Secretary of Agriculture. 
As farmers struggle with depressed prices and exorbitant inter- 
est rates, the new Secretary will have his work cut out for him. 
While Lyng has a more low-key management style than his out- 
going predecessor, he has said that he and Block share the same 
philosophy about the Government’s role in agriculture: both be- 
lieve it should be smaller. 


NEW YORK 
Governor Kissinger? 


Many political observers feel that New 
York Democratic Governor Mario Cuo- 
mo’s 68.4% approval rating, national stat- 
ure and $8 million campaign chest make 
him all but invincible as he prepares to run 
for re-election this year. State Republi- 
cans, fearing that Cuomo may also be a 
strong presidential candidate in 1988, have 
been courting an unlikely contender who 
they think could at least bloody, if not beat, 
the Governor. Last week Henry Kissinger, 
former Secretary of State in the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations, allowed that Re- 
publican leaders had urged him to run, and 
that he was actually engaged in a “consideration of their views.” 

The G.O.P. touted Kissinger, 62, as a formidable candidate, 
boasting instant name recognition and great potential fund-rais- 
ing ability. But skeptics, mainly Democrats, doubted that the 
diplomat turned high-priced consultant is cut out for local poli- 
tics or the rigors of the campaign trail. As Cuomo told the New 
York Times: “I know more about Buffalo than Beirut. Dr. Kis- 
singer would be the other side of the coin.” But could he beat 
the great global strategist? Yes, said the Governor, by “at least 
one vote.” 





Unsportsmanlike Conduct 


The University of Minnesota basketball team had won a 
squeaker on the road, relying on a last-second shot to beat Big 
Ten Conference Rival Wisconsin, 67-65, in Madison. But after 
the game the celebrating apparently got out of hand. Three play- 
ers were arrested on charges of raping an 18-year-old woman 
who had been enticed back to their hotel from a party. A shaken 
University President Kenneth Keller ordered the Golden Go- 
phers to forfeit their next game and said he was considering can- 
celing the team’s entire remaining schedule. The forfeiture, the 
first of its kind in Big Ten history, prompted Basketball Coach 
Jim Dutcher to resign in protest, saying it was unfair to other 
players on the roster. 

Although Keller later allowed the 
team to resume its schedule, he said his 
reaction to the incident was “horror 
and disgust, and some amount of de- 
spair that we, as academic institutions, 
have created the environment in 
which that can happen.” Last week 
the university suspended two more 
players for breaking unspecified “team 
rules,” forcing Interim Coach Jimmy 
Williams to recruit three new players, 
including two from the football team, 
to fill in during a stunning 70-65 upset 
victory over Ohio State. 
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"The first cries of protest came satter an evening Mass at the Old Cathedral: “No one is afraid anymore. Duvalier must go” 


HAITI 





ad Times for Baby Doc 


As As violent p protests grow, a besieged dictator imposes martial law 


ike a hurricane born in the Carib- 
bean and gathering momentum as 
it pushes northward, word spread 
last week that Jean-Claude Duva- 
| lier, 34, Haiti’s President-for-Life, had 
fled his country. The reports said that 
Duvalier, who is known as “Baby Doc,” 
and members of his family had gone into 
exile rather than face vengeance at the 
hands of a burgeoning populist movement 
against him. On Friday, in response to 
growing unrest throughout Haiti, Duva- 
lier imposed a state of siege. Hours later 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
made the dramatic announcement to re- 
porters traveling with President Reagan 
aboard Air Force One that the Haitian 
government had fallen and Duvalier had 
left Haiti 
Yet within hours, to the vast embar- 
rassment of the Reagan Administration, 
the pudgy dictator appeared in the capi- 
tal, Port-au-Prince, like a spirit conjured 
up by practitioners of voodoo, Haiti's folk 
religion. Baby Doc cruised through the 
streets in a BMW, surrounded by a bevy 
of armed outriders. In a radio broadcast to 
the country, he used an old Creole saying 
to brag, “I am here, strong and firm as a 
| monkey’s tail.” 
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Haiti's crisis last week centered on a 
family that has used terror and corrup- 
tion for 28 years to grow wealthy by im- 
posing its will on the poorest country in 
the Western Hemisphere. For the first 
time in Baby Doc’s reign, spontaneous 
demonstrations throughout the country 
brought misery-ridden Haiti close to 
open revolt. Rioters controlled many 
parts of the countryside, and the govern- 
ment was firmly in control of only the 
capital 

The demonstrations against Jean- 
Claude Duvalier stood in stark contrast to 
the events of Jan. 22, 1971, when then 
President-for-Life Frangois (“Papa Doc”) 
Duvalier decreed that his 19-year-old son, 
quickly nicknamed Baby Doc, would suc- 
ceed him. The elder Duvalier died three 
months later, leaving a legacy of brutality 
and fear on which he had built a dictator- 
ship after his election in 1957 

At first it appeared that Jean-Claude 
might be a more enlightened despot. He 
promised an end to repression and an 
economic revolution. But he actually 
made few real improvements. True, polit- 
ical opponents were no longer executed 
as often as they had been under Papa 
Doc, but the son imitated the father in us- 











ing the army and the secret police, the 
dreaded Tonton Macoute (a term for bo- 
geyman in Haiti’s Creole dialect) to bru- 
talize the population 

The second-generation Duvalier 
flaunted an opulent life-style in the 
midst of incredible poverty. The Presi- 
dent, who is fond of yachts and sports 
cars, did not forgo either pleasure when a 
critical shortage of foreign currency last 
year left the country almost without fuel 
His most costly indulgence may have 
been his 1980 marriage to Michéle Ben- 
nett, 34, a Haitian divorcée who once 
worked in New York City as a secretary 
Their wedding was Haiti’s social event of 
the decade. The price tag: $3 million 
Fireworks alone cost $100,000. 

Michéle Duvalier at first endeared 
herself to the population by distributing 
clothes and food to the needy and opening 
several medical clinics, but her avarice 
quickly outpaced her husband’s. Today 
she is one of the world’s richest women 
On shopping sprees to the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, she has acquired an array of furs 
hardly appropriate to Haiti’s steamy cli- 
mate. Late last year, in the middle of an 
economic crisis, she flew to Paris to buy 
desig gner clothes, jewelry and works of art 
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Jean-Claude and his wife in 1984: at first, Michéle endearedherself to the population, but soon her avarice grew 
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Government officials fear the First 
Lady because her power rivals, or perhaps 
exceeds, her husband’s. While Jean- 
Claude sometimes dozes through Cabinet 
meetings, his wife scolds ministers. The 
birth of her son, Frangois Nicolas, in 1983 
provided an heir apparent to the Duvalier 
fiefdom. 

At the same time that the Duvaliers 
have been salting away millions of dollars 
in foreign banks and squandering millions 
more, the vast majority of Haitians live in 
deep poverty. Eight out of ten people are 
illiterate. Most earn less than $150 a year, 
although the official per capita figure is 
about $280. The tropical farmland pro- 
duces coffee and mangoes for export, but 
the country is plagued by widespread 
hunger. Its once thriving hardwood for- 
ests have been chopped down for fuel 

Given that yawning gap between 
haves and have-nots, political ferment 
was inevitable. The U.S., which provided 
$54 million in aid to Haiti in 1985, warned 
Duvalier that future payments would be 
jeopardized unless he improved the coun- 
try’s human rights record. 











demonstrations followed in a dozen cities | born priest was beaten to death by thugs 
and towns. Last month an army captain | Three other priests, including the director 
and two members of the Tonton Macoute | of the Catholic-run radio station Radio 
were charged with the murders Soleil, were expelled from the country 
The government in recent months has | in July 
tried to intimidate the Roman Catholic Last week’s unrest began in church 
Church, which has become a center of | Sunday’s evening Mass at the old Cathe- 
dissent. Some 80% of Haitians are nomi- | dral of Cap Haitien had just concluded 
nally Catholic, and the clergy has spoken | whena lone voice in the congregation bel- 
out more since the 1983 visit of Pope John | lowed out, “Abas [Down with] Duvalier!” 
Paul II, who criticized the Duvalier re- | With startling vigor, the cry was taken up 
gime and assured the downtrodden popu- | by other worshipers, and the chanting de- | 
lation “Iam with you.” One day after the | mand for Duvalier’s ouster quickly be- 
July referendum, a 78-year-old Belgian- | came the catalyst for a short-lived demon- 
stration on the steps of the church 
Within minutes, army troops from a 
| nearby barracks descended on the crowd 
The soldiers fired rifles into the air, rained 
down blows with hardwood clubs, and 
| barged into the cathedral in search of the 
| instigators. As word of the brutal military 
response spread, thousands of demonstra- 
tors roamed through the historic town 
The following day the Tonton Macoute 
showed it had learned nothing from the 
November killing of the Gonaives stu- 
dents. At a demonstration by several 
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The regime’s reply was a nationwide — \ Pd thousand people outside the Cap Haitien 
referendum last July 22. Truckloads of i FLoriDa’. } p a Cathedral, militiamen fired wildly into 
illiterate Haitians were driven from one —~\X oe f the crowd, killing three people and 
polling place to another to vote oui a HAVANA Ns Ny, y wounding 30. 
dozen times or more. The official re- | Re My “CHOCEAN On Wednesday the Cap Haitien 
sults: 99.98% reaffirmed Baby Doc as = CUBA \ 4s / warehouse of CARE, the U.S.-based relief 
President-for-Life. | s ~ / DOMINICAN organization, was stormed and looted by 

Young opponents of the regime, out- = natty? REPUBLIC slum dwellers. They trampled three peo- 

Lit @ JAMAICA \ tp nari 7 
raged by the sham referendum, started or- “Oy EinTO ple to death, then fought over canisters of 
ganizing nonviolent protests that tapped | | <4, DOMINGO corners cooking oil and 100-Ib. sacks of grain 
a wellspring of discontent. When three HONDURAS SE4 9 womnes Almost hour by hour, the swells of re- 
students were killed on Nov. 28 during | a — volt kept growing. Nearly half the 60,000 


an antigovernment protest in Gonaives, 
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SAVE MONEY ON 
PEOPLE EXPRESS 
DON’T HAVE TO. 


third of the people who fly People Express 
have a household income in excess of $68,000 
a year. Which means they probably can afford 
to fly any airline they want. Which means 
they're flying People Express for more than just 
our price. A lot more: 


YOU'RE ATTENDED TO BY THE PEOPLE WHO 


CARE MOST: THE OWNERS. 


Each and every full-time 
member of our organization 
isa stockholder—with an 
average investment of more 
than $20,000. So an owner 
is never more than a few 
steps away. 


BOEING JETS THE WAY THEY SHOULD BE: 
SPARKLING CLEAN. 


Our fleet is made up of Boeing 727, 737 
and 747 jets. The finest equipment in the air. 

Furthermore, our planes are shining clean 
on the outside. And you won't find a coffee 
stain on your tray table or somebody else's 
newspaper in your seat pocket. 
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YOU PAY FOR COFFEE. BUT IT’S A 
____ GOOD CUP OF COFFEE. 


y At People Express, the extras aren't in- 
cluded in your ticket price. That helps us to offer 
you these low prices. It also helps us to offer 
you fresh brewed Colombian coffee instead of 
warmed-over instant. Beverages like Coke, 
Michelob and Tanqueray. And snacks of the 
highest quality instead of just passable quality. 


A SCHEDULE LIKE YOURS DESERVES 
A SCHEDULE LIKE OURS. 


We have more flights out of New York 
than any other airline. Over 200 non stops daily. 
And now that we've teamed with Frontier 
Airlines, you can fly to over 100 cities coast to 
coast. In addition to Canada and Europe. 

When you add up all the advantages, it’s 
Clear People __. =. 
Express is the ¢ 
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peacefully through the streets 
Wednesday afternoon, calling on 
the army to stage a coup d'état 
and take power. There were also 
appeals for a general strike to be- 
gin Feb. 12. Such a sustained 
work stoppage would probably 
cripple the moribund Haitian 
economy, which gets much of its 
foreign currency from tourism. 

By Thursday the chant 
“Down with Duvalier!’’ was 
echoing across the country. Said 
one resident of Cap Haitien: “No 
one is afraid anymore. Duvalier 
must go.” In Gonaives, thou- 
sands of protesters blocked the 
streets with barricades and burn- 
ing tires. When the local army headquar- 
ters was overrun by anti-Duvalier march- 
ers, agents of the Tonton Macoute tried to 
open fire, but they were disarmed by an 
army tactical battalion. Terrified, the 
agents ripped off their trademark blue 
denim uniforms and tried to escape the 
mob’s wrath. More crowds demanded 
that the military overthrow the dictator- 
ship, and rumors started that Baby Doc, 
his wife and an entourage of 100 had al- 
ready fled to France. 
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5 from tires and burning garbage. 
= By week’s end an estimated 26 
people had been killed. Although 
none of the 14,000 U.S. citizens in | 
Haiti were reported injured, the 
* State Department advised Amer- 
icans not to travel there. 

On Saturday, the capital was 
tense but calm. There were re- 
ports of demonstrations in Cap 
Haitien, the second largest city, 
and the Dominican Republic, 
which lies east of Haiti on the 
island of Hispaniola, was ner- 
vously monitoring the volatile 
situation. While Duvalier was 





The gap between haves and have-nots made ferment inevitable. 


Even after Duvalier had declared a 
30-day state of siege and the armed forces 
put on a heavy display of power, the riots 
continued. At an early Mass at the St. 
Jean Bosco church in a poor district of the 
capital, a soldier shot and wounded the 
priest for no apparent reason. An enraged 
congregation spilled into the street and set 
off more protests. In other parts of town, 
militiamen fired into the crowds, while ri- 
oters smashed car and store windows, 
looted shops, and constructed roadblocks 





still in Haiti, there were serious 
questions about whether the 
President-for-Life would be President 
for long. 

The protests that lured thousands of 
Haitians into the streets last week to de- 
nounce the government probably represent 
a point of no return for the country. Even if 
Duvalier’s reign has not yet ended and he 
somehow manages to cling to power for a 
while, his viselike grip on Haiti has been ir- 
revocably shattered. —By John Moody. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/Port-au-Prince and 
Bernard Diederich/Miami 








Heard Any Good Rumors? 


A: Force One had just lifted off around 9 a.m., winging 
President Reagan and his entourage from Washington to 
Houston to attend the Challenger crew's memorial service, 
when Larry Speakes hurried to the press compartment at the 
rear of the aircraft. “The White House was informed shortly 
before 7:30 a.m.,” Speakes said, “that the government of 
Haiti had collapsed and that the leadership, including Duva- 
lier, had fled.” 

The startled press corps quickly swung into action. At 
9:10 a.m. the first wire service bulletins were transmitted re- 
porting the collapse of the government of President-for-Life 
Jean-Claude Duvalier. If the announcement caused a stir in 
newsrooms across the country, it probably did not compare 
with the reaction at the Department of State. Within mo- 
ments, officials appeared in the pressroom to warn reporters 
that Washington had no confirmation of Duvalier’s fall. The 
official disclaimer came at 1:45 p.m. at the daily State De- 
partment press briefing. “As of now,” Spokesman Bernard 
Kalb said, “our information 
is that there has been no 
change of government.” 
Kalb apologized for delaying 
the briefing by nearly two 
hours. “It took a bit more en- 
ergy to get my act into 
shape,” he joked. 

The embarrassing foul- 
up, however, was no laughing 
matter for the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. It is highly ir- 
regular for the White House 
to break the news that a for- 
eign government has fallen, 
and virtually unheard of 


when the affected country is After the inaccurate report, Miami revelers gave a mock burial 
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a US. ally. To compound that anomaly by issuing a report 
that was incorrect as well may be unprecedented. During the 
afternoon, when Duvalier was reported to have been seen 
riding through the streets of Port-au-Prince, Haiti’s capital, 
the seriousness of the diplomatic gaffe gave way to a spirited 
round of pass-the-buck. 

Quickly, a picture of bumbling emerged. It turned out 
that late last week the U.S. embassy in Port-au-Prince sent 
an “alert” to the State Department, reporting rumors that 
Duvalier had fled the country. Haiti is perennially a hotbed 
of gossip, and inaccurate reports had already generated a 
premature celebration on Thursday night in Miami, where 
one person was killed. The message thus could hardly be tak- 
en as sounding the final, definitive toll for the Duvalier dy- 
nasty, but the State Department relayed the “alert” nonethe- 
less to the White House Situation Room for the National 
Security Council. According to State Department officials, 
someone at the NSC staff chose to read the rumor as an ac- 
complished fact. At 8:40 a.m., the President was told that 
Duvalier had been toppled. So informed, Speakes misspoke. 

Who was to blame? Privately, State officials called it a 
White House fiasco. Publicly, 
Speakes placed the gaffe 
= firmly at the steps of the State 


House acted on an initial re- 
port conveyed by State,” said 
good soldier. But unhap- 
py officials at Foggy Bottom 
may have taken some satis- 
faction from the front-page 
banner headline splayed 
across the Friday afternoon 
edition of the Miami News: 
DUVALIER HAS FLED HAITI, 
WHITE HOUSE REPORTS. 
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World 





UGANDA 


Changing of the Guard in Kampala 





s Haitians took to the streets to pro- 
test years of oppression under the Du- 
valier dynasty, the people of Uganda last 
week welcomed a new government that 
promised a sharp break with that coun- 
try’s brutal past. Thousands of Ugandans 
gathered outside the cream-colored Par- 
liament building to watch as Rebel Lead- 
er Yoweri Museveni was sworn in as Pres- 
ident just three days after his insurgents 
routed the forces of the military govern- 
ment that had seized power in a coup only 
six months earlier. A hush fell over the 
crowd as Museveni, dressed in the un- 
adorned fatigues of an army private, took 
the oath of office from the Chief Justice of 
Uganda's Supreme Court. Then, his hand 
still resting on a Bible, he declared, “No 
one can think that what is happening to- 
day, what has been happening in the last 
few days, is a mere change of the guard. 
This is a fundamental change in the poli- 
tics of our country.” 
Appealing for internation- 
al aid to help rebuild his 
ravaged country, Museveni 
pledged at the outset to 
maintain Uganda's policy of 
nonalignment with the super- 
powers and to improve the 
country’s economic develop- 
ment by encouraging a mix of 
state and private enterprises. 
The new President also prom- 
ised a return to parliamentary 
democracy and a rejection of 
tribal partisanship. He em- 
phasized that his main goal 
was to restore respect for hu- 
man rights, which have been 
openly abused in Uganda dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Museveni 
warned that those responsible 
for past atrocities would be punished. 
There were signs that Museveni 
meant what he said. After past coups in 
Uganda, victorious troops have raped and 
plundered with abandon, but this time 
strict orders were issued against looting, 





the most part, the orderly soldiers of his 
National Resistance Army obeyed. That 
alone impressed many observers. The 
Presidents of neighboring Kenya, Zaire 
and Rwanda issued a joint communiqué 
expressing their satisfaction with the pro- 
gress the Museveni government had made 
toward restoring peace and security in 
Uganda. 

Although both the U.S. and Britain ini- 
tially expressed concern that Museveni 
would steer Uganda to the left, they have 
hinted at approval of the new govern- 
ment’s moves to date. The Reagan Admin- 
istration, said a State Department spokes- 
man, was “encouraged by the fact that the 
| National Resistance Army appears to be 


A new leader promises to end the nation’s long nightmare 









along with a threat to shoot offenders. For | 





disciplined and has restored order to those 
areas of Uganda that it has controlled.” 
Some wary Ugandans, however, have 
adopted a cautious attitude. “I cannot say 
what lies ahead of us,” said Father Cyprian 
Lwanga, chancellor of Rubaga Cathedral | 
in Kampala. “It seems that Museveni has a 
good program, but we must wait and see. 
We have had so many coups, so many gov- 
ernments. I just don’t know.” 

Ever since it gained independence 
from Britain in 1962, Uganda has been 
racked by bouts of tribal war, political in- 
eptitude and state-approved brutality that 
badly eroded the once lustrous prospects of | 
a country that Explorer Henry Stanley 
called “the pearl of Africa.” Uganda prob- 
ably reached its nadir under the infamous 
Idi Amin Dada, who seized power in 1971 
from the country’s first leader, Apollo Mil- 
ton Obote. During Amin’s eight-year reign 
of terror, an estimated 200,000 to 300,000 





Captured government troops on display Sas 
An official threat was made to shoot looters. 
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Reported by James Wilde/Kampala 


people were killed, and thousands more 
were forced into exile. After the dictator 
expelled the country’s Asians, who tradi- 
tionally controlled Ugandan commerce, 
the economy collapsed. Production of cof- 
fee alone, the country’s primary source of 
foreign income, plummeted 40% during 
Amin’s tenure. 

A coalition of opposition groups, aided 
by neighboring Tanzania, finally over- 
threw Amin in 1979 but then fell to bicker- 
ing among themselves. Obote eventually 
emerged to lead the country, but the blood- 
shed continued. Last July the army, led by 
General Tito Okello, ousted Obote. 

Museveni, who had studied economics 
and politics at the University of Dar es Sa- 
laam, returned in exile to Tanzania during 
the Amin era. He came back to serve as 
Defense Minister following Amin’s fall but 
withdrew into the bush five years ago, 
when Obote won an election that was 
widely regarded as rigged. There, Muse- 
veni says, he founded his National Resis- 
tance Army with just 27 men and rifles. 
Since then, his forces have grown to 8,500 
well-armed soldiers. Many of them are the 
young, orphaned children of the more than 
half a million people killed un- 
der Amin and Obote. They are 
fiercely loyal to their leader. “I 
fight for Uganda because Mu- 
seveni is my father,” said Sylaz 
Kazora, a twelve-year-old re- 
bel soldier. “I will die for him. 
Not for the country—for him.” 

Museveni, 41, finally met 
with General Okello in Nairo- 
bi, Kenya, last Dec. 17 and 
signed a peace accord in 
which he agreed to dismantle 
his troops and become deputy 
chairman of a restructured 
military council. But the 
rebel leader, who now claims 
he was forced to sign the 
peace treaty under “great 
external pressure” from Presi- 
dents Daniel arap Moi of Ke- 
nya and Ali Hassan Mwinyi of Tanzania, 
never put into effect the terms of the 
agreement. Instead, he returned to his 
stronghold in the south of Uganda and, a 


rin eet 


Tlatenvo 


| month later, mounted his successful as- | 


sault on Kampala 

Gaining power in Uganda is one thing, 
but maintaining it is quite another. Last 
week Museveni appealed to all govern- 
ment troops to lay down their arms. Many 
former army soldiers retreated to the 
northern part of the country, assaulting 


| and looting along the way, General Okello 


reportedly sought refuge in Sudan, where 
he is said to be planning a counterattack 
From his own haven in Saudi Arabia, Idi 
Amin charged the new government with 
slaughtering civilians and claimed that he 
had urged his followers inside Uganda to 
resist Museveni. The old guard may be 


| gone, but it will probably be a while 
| before its influence passes from the scene 


in Uganda —By Janice C. Simpson. 
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A frenzy of togetherness amid growing dismay: pipelines snake across the Saudi Arabian sands as a gas flare burns in the distance 


A New Game in Oil Power 


Some important producers may face turmoil as prices collapse 


“Ww e are going through an emergen- 

cy, a very real one.” So said Mexi- 
co’s Finance Minister, Jesus Silva Herzog, 
as he emerged from a conference on the in- 
ternational debt crisis in London last week. 
Silva Herzog was not alone in that assess- 
ment. In the Caribbean resort town of 
Cancitin, his boss, Mexican President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid Hurtado, was closeted 
for 13 hours with Venezuelan President 
Jaime Lusinchi to discuss the plummeting 
world oil prices that are squeezing their 
heavily indebted economies. The two is- 
sued a communiqué expressing their “pro- 
found concern” over conditions in the oil 
market, which, they said, created “an ex- 
tremely unstable situation.” 

Halfway around the world from 
Cancun, a similar flurry of nervous con- 
sultation took place. In the Saudi Arabian 
capital of Riyadh, Hussain Lwasani, the 
Iranian Foreign Ministry's director for 
African and Arab affairs, met with Saudi 
Foreign Minister Prince Saud al Faisal. 
Lwasani’s mission, said a Saudi spokes- 
| man, was “related to the current oil- 
market situation.” A day later, Major 
Khoualdy Humaidi, a member of Libyan 
Strongman Muammar Gaddafi’s govern- 
ing Revolutionary Command Council, 
showed up for a session with Saudi King 
Fahd. Later, it was announced that the 
13-member Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries would hold an emer- 
gency meeting in mid-February. 

That frenzy of togetherness was an in- 
dication of growing dismay among many 
of the world’s major oil-producing coun- 
tries, as they seem unable to halt a major 
price war that has dramatically depressed 
the value of their most important product. 
The war, caused by a surplus of some 
2 million bbl. of crude oil a day flooding 
onto world markets, showed no signs of 
abating last week. The spot price of oil, 
which two weeks ago fell through the $20- 
per-bbl. barrier for the first time in seven 
years, closed last week at about $18.75. 

It was increasingly clear that a water- 





shed of possibly historic dimensions had 
arrived for the beleaguered Third World 
petropowers. In the ’70s, when oil-price 
hikes seemed limitless, eager representa- 
tives from the industrialized world made 
pilgrimages to the doors of the oil-rich, 
looking to buy petroleum and to sell ev- 
erything from weapons to steel mills. In 


ons a. Scat 
Lusinchi, left, faces De la Madrid at Cancan 
“An extremely unstable situation.” 


the Middle East, the cascade of petrodol- 
lars brought about novel configurations of 
regional power, with Saudi Arabia taking 
a leading role. Bankers rushed to lend bil- 
lions of dollars to such oil producers as 
Mexico and Nigeria, which were em- 
barked on crash development programs. 
Always there was the worry that the in- 
dustrialized world would be brought to its 
knees by a cutoff of the precious and ever 
more expensive petroleum supply. 

Now, as the flood of oil revenue dries 
up, another kind of wrenching social and 
political retrenchment is under way 
among the oil producers, and the risks for 
world order and stability are unpredict- 
able. Ifconcerned countries, including the 
US., do not act, as Mexico's Silva Herzog 
put it, with “speed and wisdom,” the 
deepening plight of the former petro- 
powers may lead to upheaval. 

The greatest pain of adjustment focus- 
es on the high-debt, industrializing oil pro- 
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ducers, led by Mexico, which has a foreign 
debt of $96.4 billion. Last week Mexico 
slashed its crude-oil prices by an average of 
$4 per bbl. The move, which will cost the 
country close to $2.2 billion in revenues 
this year, comes at a tense moment, Earlier 
in the week in Mexico City, tens of thou- 
sands of workers and students marched 
through the center of a capital still marred 
by last September's disastrous earthquake 
to protest the belt-tightening economic pol- 
icies of the De la Madrid government. The 
demonstrators demanded a moratorium on 
payments of the foreign debt. 

Asa result of De la Madrid’s econom- 
ic programs, unemployment may be as 
high as 20%, while annual inflation re- 
mains at more than 60%. Says Fidel 
Velazquez, leader of the 3.5 million-mem- 
ber Confederation of Mexican Workers: 
“The majority of workers cannot endure 
more sacrifices.” 

Such problems have eroded popular 
confidence in the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (P.R.L), essentially a 
monopoly political group that changes its 
near absolutist leader every six years. The 
P.R.I. has dominated Mexico for more 
than half a century. During that time, 
says Manuel Garcia y Griego, a historian 
at the prestigious Colegio de México, 
“economic growth has been the central 
pillar of the functioning of the system.” 
Bruce Bagley, a Washington-based Latin 
American expert at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity’s School of Advanced Internation- 
al Studies, warns that “if oil prices hold 
below $20 per bbI., it will be a disaster.” 

The US. has already indicated it 
wants no such thing. The Reagan Admin- 
istration hopes that Mexico will become 
the first major debtor to take advantage of 
the so-called Baker initiative, named after 
Treasury Secretary James Baker. Under 
that scheme, certain debtor countries 
would be allowed access to billions of dol- 
lars of increased credit. 

Similar but less explosive problems 
confront Venezuela (foreign debt: about 
$35 billion). Originally, the country ex- 
pected $12.4 billion in oil revenues this 
year. Now experts estimate the total at 
slightly more than $10 billion, and that 
may be optimistic. Late last week Venezu- 
ela announced that it was cutting some oil 
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prices by $3 per bbl. Venezuela began im- 
posing austerity measures in 1984, and 
these have led to an unemployment rate 
of 13.3%. The current administration has 
risked a public backlash by hiking the 
prices of such basic commodities as bread, 
milk and gasoline. 

In Nigeria (estimated foreign debt: 
$20 billion), where there have been two 
military coups in the past two years, the 
petrocrisis could not have come at a worse 
time. The second coup, in August, led to 
the accession as President of Major Gen- 
eral Ibrahim B. Babangida, who in De- 
cember announced a stiff austerity budget 
to begin rebuilding the devastated local 
economy. The latest oil-price collapse, 
however, has not helped the government 
in its planning, having made Nigeria’s 
projections of $8.1 billion in oil revenues 
this year appear decidedly optimistic. 

Egypt is yet another oil-exporting 
country with potentially explosive social 
problems that may worsen as a result of 
the petrorecession. Even though it does 
not stand in the front rank of oil produc- 
ers, Egypt last year earned some $2.1 
billion from oil sales, an important ele- 
ment of President Hosni Mubarak’s bud- 
get. The country’s foreign debt is nearly 
$30 billion. The latest oil-price drop has 
already cost Egypt up to $900 million on 
| an annual basis. That loss limits the gov- 
ernment’s ability to provide the heavy 
food and energy subsidies that so far have 
prevented Egypt’s 50 million citizens 
from storming the streets in protest. 


he low-population countries of the 

Persian Gulf—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates, Oman, Qatar 
and Bahrain—escape more lightly from 
the crisis. For them, the petrorecession 
largely means a scaling back of develop- 
ment plans that crimps, but does not crip- 
ple, the living standards of their 16 mil- 
lion people. Saudi Arabia, for example, 
which sold only about $33 billion worth of 
crude last year, still has about $80 billion 
in financial reserves. About 40% of Ku- 
wait’s annual income now comes from 
overseas investments rather than oil pro- 
duction. In addition, most of the gulf 
countries are probably more stable than 
commonly imagined. They have been 
ruled by the same families for decades, 
| and in some cases centuries. Part of Asia 
and the Middle East could be destabi- 
lized, however, if the wealthy gulf states 
send home hundreds of thousands of visit- 
ing workers as construction plans are cut 
back because of the oil contraction. 

The world’s diplomats, politicians and 
financiers will need all their skills, as well as 
considerable luck, if they are to avoid the 
turmoil that collapsing oil prices may cause. 
The problems of falling prices will be very 
different from those brought about by rising 
ones, but the damage they cause could be 
just as serious. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Harry Kelly/Mexico City and 
Christopher Redman/Washington, with other 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Apartheid with a Smiling Face 





Botha makes a surprising, but improbable proposal 


he blaze of trumpets heralding the 

opening session of Parliament in Cape 
Town had barely died down when State 
President P.W. Botha unveiled an im- 
probable proposal. Said he: “If I were to 
release Mr. Nelson Mandela on humani- 
tarian grounds, could Captain Wynand 
du Toit, Andrei Sakharov and Anatoli 
Shcharansky not also be released on hu- 
manitarian grounds?” 

With that highly rhetorical offer, Bo- 
tha announced that his government might 
be prepared to end the 23-year imprison- 





An offer to swap prisoners and replace passes 





The old policy was declared “outdated.” 


ment of Mandela, the leading figure in the 
outlawed African National Congress, the 
country’s most popular black political or- 
ganization. Botha’s price: the release by 
Angola of a South African officer cap- 
tured during a commando raid in that 
country last year, as well as the freeing of 
the two prominent Soviet dissidents. Bo- 
tha then reminded his listeners that he 
had offered to free Mandela last year if 
the black leader agreed to renounce the 
use of violence and that Mandela had re- 
fused. “I am conscious of the fact that Mr 
Mandela has been in prison for a long 
time,” said Botha. “I have given this mat- 
ter much thought.” 

A last-minute addition to Botha’s 27- 
minute speech, the proposal was dis- 
missed by critics as a bit of charlatanry 
aimed at emphasizing South Africa's soli- 
darity with the West against Soviet Com- 
munism. Declared Anglican Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu, the winner of the 1984 Nobel 
Peace Prize: “What has Nelson’s release 
to do with Sakharov? I can’t see why they 
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are linked. It looks like a ploy that a poli- 
tician has thought up, that will sound 
good to ears in the West [and show] that 
he is concerned about prisoners of con- 
science—when he’s got so many prisoners 
of conscience of his own.”’ Other observers 
speculated that while Angola might be in- 
terested in a prisoner swap, the Soviet 
Union would be unlikely to consider the 
release of two leading dissidents. 

Botha confined the remainder of his 
speech to summarizing the government’s 
plans for racial reform. He promised 
to restore South African citizenship to 
blacks who live within South Africa but 
whose citizenship previously had been as- 
signed to one of four “independent” tribal 
homelands. He also proposed extending 
to blacks in urban townships the right to 
buy, instead of merely rent, their own 
homes. He affirmed that the government 
will issue an identity document to South 
Africans of all races, replacing the 
“passes” that blacks are currently re- 
quired to carry at all times. 

Perhaps most important, the South 
African President said he would negotiate 
the establishment of a “national statutory 
council” made up of government officials, 
representatives of the black homelands, 
and leaders of “other black ... interest 
groups.” Though the council would have 
no power of its own and would merely ad- 
vise the government on “matters of com- 
mon concern, including proposed legisla- 
tion,” it sounded much like the “national 
convention,” or indaba (powwow), that 
the South African government has always 
insisted would never be created. 

The high point of the speech came 
when Botha declared apartheid “outdat- 
ed,” causing many M.P.s to chorus “Hoor, 
hoor! " (Hear, hear!). White businessmen 
were generally encouraged, though many 
probably agreed with the opposition 
member who complained that Botha’s 
ideas merely added up to “apartheid with 
a smiling face.” Frederik Van Zyl Slab- 
bert, the leader of the white opposition 
Progressive Federal Party, said the Presi- 
dent’s approach was “welcome,” but 
wanted to see whether “substance will fol- 
low rhetoric.” 

The same evening, Botha appeared on 
television channels that broadcast in the 
Sotho, Tswana, Xhosa and Zulu languages 
and told their predominantly black view- 
ers, “The time has come for us South Afri- 
cans to join together to negotiate the struc- 
tures that we want.” From its headquarters 
in neighboring Zambia, however, the 
A.N.C. dismissed Botha’s overtures, which 
it said demonstrated that he was “commit- 
ted to the maintenance of white-minority | 
domination.” — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Cape Town 
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PORTUGAL 


Squaring Off for Round 2 





A clear battle begins between left and right 


Fo the 13th time since the fall of the 
right-wing dictatorship in 1974, Por- 
tuguese voters last week went to the polls, 
this time to vote for a new President 
When the ballots were counted, however, 
none of the five candidates had won more 
than 50%, and so the two top contenders 
will face a runoff on Feb. 16. The choice is 
between men of sharply differing political 
views. One is Diogo Freitas do Amaral, 
44, a law professor, a onetime leader of 
| the Christian Democratic Party and now 
the standard-bearer of his country’s right 
wing. His opponent is Mario Soares, 61, 
a three-time Socialist Prime Minister 
and the champion of the left. 

The outcome of the election is 
| important not only because the vic- 
| tor will become Portugal's first civil- 
ian President in 60 years. In a coun- 
try where there have been 16 
governments in the past twelve 
years, the President has become an 
influential center of political conti- 
nuity. The election is taking place 
against a backdrop of serious eco- 
nomic troubles. One of the poorest 
nations in Western Europe, Portu- 
gal is currently struggling with a 
20% inflation rate and an unem- 
ployment level of about 11%. 
Moreover, its economy faces great- 
er challenges in the competitive 
atmosphere of the European Com- 
munity, which Portugal entered last 
month. 

In the first round of the election, 
Freitas do Amaral was the clear vic- 
tor, winning more than 2.6 million 
votes, about 46% of the total. Soares, 
by comparison, collected only 25%, 
1.44 million votes. But the first 
round was not an even fight. While 
Freitas do Amaral was the only 
right-wing candidate, the leftist vote 
was split three ways. In addition to 
Soares, Maria de Lourdes Pintasilgo, 
who served as Prime Minister for 
five months in 1979, and Francisco 
Salgado Zenha, a former Socialist 
Party member, were also running 

When the campaign opened, 
Salgado Zenha appeared to be the 
strongest candidate on the left. He 
had the backing of the Communist 
Party, and in the closing days of the 
campaign was endorsed by General 
Antonio Ramalho Eanes, the popu- 
lar outgoing President, and his new- 
ly formed Democratic Renewal Par- 
ty. Salgado Zenha, though, was a 
lackluster candidate who showed lit- 
tle charisma on TV, now an impor- 
tant factor in Portuguese elections. 
Too often he came across as sneer- 
ing and aloof. 

Soares was the best known of the 
leftists, but he was remembered for 


Champion of the left: former Prime Minister Soares 


ments had introduced harsh austerity 
programs, and the electorate blamed him 
for high unemployment and inflation. In 
early polls he was projected to win just 
8% of the vote. 

The former Prime Minister, though, 
ran a savvy campaign, sending musical 
shows on the campaign trail and sur- 
rounding himself with popular national 
figures, including Olympic Marathon 


Winner Carlos Lopes. Soares also empha- 
| sized his political experience and his 
achievements, including the country’s en- 
try into the E.C. Ultimately, Soares won 
back support from Socialists who had de- 








fected from Salgado Zenha after he won 
Communist backing. Salgado Zenha end- 
ed up with 20.9% of the vote and Maria de 
Lourdes Pintasilgo got just 7.4%. 

The two runoff candidates have very 
different personalities and backgrounds 
Mario Soares is an emotional man of ac- 
tion who reacts immediately to a situa- 
tion. Diogo Freitas do Amaral is a cool, | 
aloof, analytical person who carefully 
studies and weighs the merits of each sit- 
| uation before making a decision. The 
| product of a middle-class family of intel- 

lectuals, Soares spent most of the 1960s 
| and early °70s either in prison or exile. 
Freitas do Amaral is from a wealthy 
| family that had close ties to former Dic- 
tator Antonio Salazar, although the can- 
didate never held public office during 
those years. 

The presidential election has basical- 
ly turned into a contest between 
those who want to maintain the left- 
wing aims of the 1974 revolution 
and those who want to return to 
more conservative political and so- 
cial policies. Freitas do Amaral 
says he would like to see some 
companies denationalized, includ- 
ing breweries and newspapers. 
Soares claims that his defeat would 
mean the right’s return to political 
power. 

The role of the Communist Par- 
ty, which controls from 15% to 18% 
of the vote, could be crucial in the 
runoff. Soares is a long-standing and 
bitter foe of the Communists, but 
last week the party came out in sup- 
port of him—sort of. Said Party 
Leader Alvaro Cunhal: “A vote for 
Mario Soares is not a vote for Mario 
Soares but a vote against Freitas 
do Amaral.” Cunhal viewed Soares 
as the lesser of two evils, and 
Portuguese political commentators 
.. quipped that the Communists were 
“swallowing the toad,” a Portuguese 
© expression for doing something nec- 
" essary but unpleasant. Soares reject- 
£ ed the support of the Communist 
Party, while announcing his willing- 
ness to accept votes from workers 
who normally vote Communist. “As 
Communists,” he declared, “many 
workers may dislike me. But I think, 
as workers, they prefer me to Freitas 
do Amaral.” 

The country as a whole may not 
feel the same way. The first ballot 
represents the sharpest swing to the 
right by voters since the 1974 revolu- 
tion. To win the second round and the 
presidency, Freitas do Amaral must 
pick up only 3% more, while Soares 
must hold his own votes and get most 
of the 28% that went to his left-wing 
rivals. Both sides are equally optimis- 
tic. Soares promises “a modern Por- 
tugal, a European Portugal, a pro- 
gressive Portugal,’ while Freitas do 
Amaral replies, “Mario Soares has 
nothing new to offer Portugal.” 
Round 2 begins. —By Jay D. Palmer. 
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all the wrong reasons. His govern- 


Two personalities as different as their political views. 


Reported by Martha De La Cal/Lisbon 
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Donttake 
it from us. 


“T would rather have an ITT XTRA XP 
on my desk than an IBM PC AT. This 
powerful machine is operationally superior 
to the AT in several ways and costs less:’ 

—PC Magazine 11/12/85 





“The overall throughput 
speed of the XP is tremendous. 
It top speed and excellent 
memory management are 
important requirements to you, 
look at the XP before you 
buy anything else” 

—Government Computer 
News 10/11/85 


“On the basis of features, 
performance, or price, or 
on just about any rational 
basis for judging the merits ‘ 
of contemporary micro- 
computers in this class, this 
one’s got to be a winner.” 
—Computer Buyer's Guide 
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“The ITT XTRA XPis downright 

exciting. What makes this machine 

special is the way ITT souped it up” 
—PC Week 9/17/85 


Take it from the experts. 
The new ITT XTRA" XP is an extraordinary machine— 
getting an extraordinary reception in markets around the world. 
It also happens to be a good example of the kind of 
innovative products and services that ITT is concentrating 
more and more on these days. 
Interested in learning other things we're doing? Phone 
toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously updated message. ‘ 
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World Notes 


Attack from the East Bank 


“The militant martyr Nasser 
Ibrahim Abdel Aziz carried out 
his own suicide operation.” With 
that, an anonymous telephone 
caller who identified himself as a 
spokesman for the Abu Nidal ter- 
rorist organization told a French 
news agency in Paris that a sur- 
prise attack against an Israeli bor- 
der patrol in the occupied West 
Bank last week had been commit- 
ted by the same shadowy Palestin- 
ian terrorist group that staged the 
bloody Dec. 27 attacks at the Rome and Vienna airports. Israeli 
authorities doubted that Abu Nidal was involved. The terrorist 
killed two Israeli soldiers and wounded two others before he was 
shot to death. 

Until last week, no Israelis had been killed as a result of bor- 
der infiltration since 1981. The assault took place when the gun- 
man, a 20-year-old deserter from the Jordanian army, crossed 
the Jordan River and ambushed a truck carrying five Israeli sol- 
diers. The attack was apparently aimed at disrupting talks in 
Amman between Jordan’s King Hussein and Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization. Those talks, 
about forming a common front for future negotiations with Isra- 
el, once again ended inconclusively. 





Israelis and slain gunman 


More Cheers Than Jeers 


It was the fight of her political life. “The Prime Minister is on 
trial,” thundered Labor Party Leader Neil Kinnock. Facing a 
packed and unusually hostile House of Commons, Prime Minis- 
| ter Margaret Thatcher last week set out to convince Britons that 
she had told the truth about her role in the “Westland affair,” a 
complicated brouhaha over the future of a British helicopter 
company that had already brought down two of her Cabinet 
ministers. Her voice sometimes quavering and cracking, she me- 
ticulously presented her case. “Doubtless,” she admitted, “there 
were a number of matters which could have been handled better, 
and this I regret.” At one point, she attributed her troubles to 
“a genuine difference in understanding between officials.” 
“Resign!” shouted opposition M.P.s. “Get on with it!” 

In the end, the cheers drowned out the jeers. Thatcher fin- 
ished up with a triumphant attack on the divided Labor Party. It 
was a bravura performance, and she easily won the subsequent 
vote of confidence, 379-219, a victory that the government hoped 
would finish the affair. Not everyone was convinced. A Harris 
poll taken afterward showed that only 29% of British voters be- 
lieved she had told the whole truth. 





Resettlement’s Heavy Toll 


Images of the devastating suffering caused by the Ethiopian 
famine stick firmly in the mind, but they tell only part of the sto- 
ry. A report issued by Doctors Without Borders, a Paris-based 
group that sends medical personnel to trouble spots around the 
world, charges that the Ethiopian government's efforts to reset- 
tle 575,000 famine-stricken peasants from the country’s north- 
ern highlands may have left as many as 100,000 refugees dead. 
Says Author Claude Malhuret: “There can be no doubt that to- 
day resettlement is the biggest killer in Ethiopia, not famine.” 














The report is based on eyewitness accounts of relief workers 
and surveys conducted in Sudan among Ethiopian refugees by 
Cultural Survival, a U.S. human rights group. It alleges that 
many peasants were taken against their will, sometimes at gun- 
point, and trucked south, only to be left on uncleared land with 
inadequate rations. M. Peter McPherson, administrator of the 
USS. Agency for International Development, has denounced re- 
settlement as a “vast human tragedy” and calls the report a 
“very positive development.” But an Ethiopian government offi- 
cial labeled French doctors’ charges “preposterous.” 





PHILIPPINES 
Election Exit Lines 


Coming from a seasoned campaigner with a reputation for 
masterly verbal pyrotechnics, the words seemed slightly ab- 
surd. “God is with us!” President Ferdinand Marcos declared 
before a crowd of 50,000 in Davao on the southern island of 
Mindanao. “God knows that to protect the Filipino people, 
[we] must win!” 

With only days to go before this week’s presidential election, 
Marcos did not sound like an indomitable incumbent. Miffed at 
press reports casting doubt on his wartime record and personal 
finances, he angrily denounced those “now engaged in rumor- 
mongering and black propaganda.” He . 
suggested that the reports emanated Fag 
from the “dirty tricks department” of ile 
Challenger Corazon Aquino’s “desper- 
ate campaign.” Late in the week, Mar- 
cos announced that the military had un- 
covered a plot to assassinate him while 
he was on a campaign trip to Iloilo City. 

Asked by reporters what had been 
his biggest mistake during the cam- 
paign, Marcos quipped, “Some say it 
was to hold this special election.” 
Aquino, meanwhile, had a cool response 
for Marcos’ heated rhetoric: “I think he 
is panicking.” 
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“God is with us!” 
WALES 


Changes at Llanfairpwilgw.. . 


The railway station on the Isle of Anglesey off the north 
coast of Wales is rundown and shabby, graced only by a small 
gift shop. Why then do thousands of tourists flock there each 
year? And why did James Pringle Ltd. of Scotland, parent com- 
pany of Pringle Sweaters, just pay British Rail more than 
$210,000 for it? Well, because the station is called Llanfairpwllg- 
wyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwilllantysiliogogogoch. 

That is not the work of some typewriter gone wild. It is the 
name of the place. Of course, the locals are smart. They call it 
Llanfair P.G. for short. In Welsh it means “The Church of St. 
Mary in a hollow of white hazel, near a rapid whirlpool and near 
St. Tysilio’s Church close to a red cave.” And soon to be near 
Sweater Baron Hamish Pringle’s shopping center. Pringle says 
he hated to see the famous sta- 
tion “so broken down,” though 
he might also have been influ- 
enced by the hordes who pose 
for photos standing under its 
19-ft. sign. Villagers are re- 
lieved that the old station 
house will be given back to the 
town so that it can be re- 
stored—and, perhaps, attract 
even more tourists. 





Sign of more prosperous times 
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In a Philadelphia court that is not a part of any government, a witness testifies in a fire-insurance case 


+ Economy & Business 


Public Service, Private Profits 


To save money, governments are turn ing many tasks over to companies 


he courtroom looks like any other 

A judge listens as two lawyers ar- 

gue their cases; an American flag 
stands to one side of the bench and a Bible 
is handy for swearing in witnesses. But 
while the legal disagreement is ordinary 
enough, the courtroom is not run by any 
government. Instead, it is operated by a 
Philadelphia company called Judicate, 
Inc. For fees that average about $600, Ju- 
dicate issues opinions in such noncriminal 
cases as personal-injury suits and contract 
disputes. The decisions of the firm's 
judges, all of whom have retired from the 
public court system, are either binding or 
not, depending upon the prior agreement 
of the parties. Judicate offers a convenient 
alternative to the crowded dockets in reg- 
ular courts. The firm settled 140 cases last 
year in Philadelphia, New York and oth- 
er cities, and recently opened a new office 
in Los Angeles. Says Company President 
Alan Epstein, a former Philadelphia dis- 
trict-court judge: “Resolving disputes is 
our business.” 

Judicate is only one example of a phe- 
nomenon known as privatization, which 
is becoming increasingly commonplace 
across the U.S. More and more companies 
are taking on tasks that are traditionally 
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performed by government. These firms 
are earning profits by operating transit 
systems, cleaning streets and even fight- 
ing fires. Cities and towns are finding that 
private companies can often get things 
done more efficiently and cheaply than 
civil servants can 

The success of privatization at the lo- 
cal level has stirred the imagination of 
President Reagan, who thinks that it can 
work to a limited extent for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The fiscal 1987 budget, which 
Reagan presents to Congress this week, 
was expected to propose selling many 
Government-owned operations to private 
companies. Among the things that may 
be put on the block are Dulles Airport, 
near Washington, the National Weather 
Service satellites, the Bonneville Power 
Administration in the Northwest, and the 
Navy’s petroleum reserves in California 
and Wyoming 

One reason the White House is push- 
ing for privatization is that the Adminis- 
tration is under enormous pressure to cut 
Government spending and the federal 
deficit, which hit $212 billion in 1985 
and is expected to top $220 billion this 
year. The new Gramm-Rudman law dic- 
tates that the deficit must shrink to $144 


billion in 1987 and disappear altogether 
by 1991. If those targets are not met, the 
law calls for automatic across-the-board 
spending reductions that would be divid- 
ed equally between defense and non-de- 
fense appropriations. To avoid that 
meat-ax approach, the White House is 
exploring all possible strategies for trim- 
ming spending, and privatization looks 
like one of the most promising 
Communities have taken a fresh look 
at the idea in part because the budget 
crunch has forced Congress to reduce fed- 
eral aid to state and local governments 
Faced with that austerity, towns are 
looking for new ways to reduce their 
spending. Says Phoenix Mayor Terry 
Goddard, whose city saves money by hir- 
ing companies to perform such services as 
street sweeping and landfill management 
“We're all in a fiscal bind right now, 
exacerbated by federal cuts and Gramm- 
Rudman, and it is not going to get better 
To a greater degree than ever before, cit- 
ies are dependent upon their own re- 
sources, and they're going to have to be 
very innovative about ways to cut costs.” 
One of the communities that have 
been most innovative is La Mirada, Calif. 
(pop. 41,000), in Los Angeles County. City 
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| officials have hired private firms to run 
the parks and recreation department, per- 
form public-works inspections, provide 
day-care services and remove graffiti 
from public buildings. Mass transit in the 
form of comfortable vans is supplied by a 
company called Dial-A-Ride. Says La 
Mirada City Manager Gary Sloan: “In 
some areas, privatization has been the 
most efficient, cost-effective way of 
providing service.” 

Many towns contract out some of 
their most vital services. Since 1979 a 
company called Valley Fire has offered 
fire protection to part of Grants Pass, Ore. 
(pop. 15,080), which is located on both 
sides of the Rogue River. The city fire de- 
partment is on the north side of the river, 
where most of the residents live. Valley 
Fire built a fire station on the south side, 
and supplies the equipment and a compa- 
ny of 46 fire fighters and a reserve force of 
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In La Mirada, a Dial-A-Ride driver prepares for a trip 


station, but the firm supplies the person- 
nel and equipment around the clock 
Company Founder Gary Jensen esti- 
mates that the district’s decision has 


saved it $200,000. 
i conjunction with government agencies 
to provide services. Madison, Wis., re- 
tains its own fire department but pays a 
company to provide fire protection at its 
airport. That saves the city the expense of 
training fire fighters in the special skills 
needed to cope with air crashes. 

Some entrepreneurs see the trend to- 
ward privatization as an opportunity to 
create large new corporations. Nashville 
Attorney Tom Beasley formed Correc- 
tions Corp. of America with two partners 
in 1983. One of his first investors was Jack 
Massey, the Nashville financier who built 
the Kentucky Fried Chicken empire and 


n many cities, private firms work in 


Near Elk Grove, par 


amedics administer emergency treatment 


] 


cost the state, and can house inmates for 
just over half the usual cost. One way the 
company proposes to save money is by 
paying its guards less than what civil ser- 
vice guards make. Critics, however, fear 
that for-profit prisons have a greater in- 
centive to keep inmates in jail than they 
do to rehabilitate them. 

Officials in Evansville, Ind., faced 
some initial resistance to the city’s deci- 
sion to hire a private paramedic unit. Says 
Terry Grimm, an aide to Mayor Michael 
Vandeveer: “There is a public perception 
that the city is ridding itself of services, 
and the people are not sure that there will 
be the same quality service.” 

But private contractors have several 
incentives to maintain quality. Their con- 
tracts can be canceled, and they often face 
| competition from other companies. More- 
| over, private firms generally have more 

freedom than public agencies to fire 





The White House is exploring possible strategies for cutting the federal deficit, and privatization looks like one of the most promising. 


32. At least two fire fighters are on duty at 
all times. 

Grants Pass officials think that Valley 
Fire’s $17,800 annual contract is well 
worth it. Says City Manager J. Michael 
Casey: “We pay only 2% of our $750,000 
fire-protection budget to protect an area 
that contains 15% of our population. It 
would cost the city up to $125,000 for the 
same coverage, and another $250,000 to 
build a new station in that area.” 

Hiring contractors is sometimes the 
only way that outlying areas of small 
towns can obtain the services they need. 
Residents of districts just beyond the city 
limits of Elk Grove, IIl., used to rely upon 
the fire departments of neighboring 
Mount Prospect and Des Plaines. But in 
1979 those two towns decided that their 
fire fighters could no longer cover that 
area, known as the Elk Grove Fire Dis- 
trict. Rather than build a department 
from scratch, district officials decided to 
hire a company called American Emer- 
| gency Services, based 15 miles away in 
Wheaton, to put out fires and provide 


paramedics. The district built its own fire | prison for less than half of what it would 





Hospital Corp. of America, the largest 
U.S. chain of for-profit hospitals. 

Already the biggest U.S. prison man- 
agement company, C.C.A. runs three fed- 
eral detention centers for illegal aliens in 
Texas and three facilities in Tennessee, 
including two juvenile facilities in Mem- 
phis, a workhouse near Chattanooga and 
a halfway house in Fayetteville. This 
week Tennessee legislators are expected 


| to consider a proposal from C.C.A. to 


take over another work camp and to build 
and manage a new 512-bed medium-to- 
maximum-security prison. 

Efforts at privatization have not al- 
ways gone smoothly. Buckingham Securi- 
ty, which operates a 95-bed prison in But- 
ler County, Pa., was forced to back away 
from a plan to build a new medium-secu- 
rity prison in Chartiers Township, Pa., af- 
ter hundreds of angry residents stormed 
the town hall in protest. Among their con- 
cerns: Who would chase down escapees? 
Answer: the company would call in state 
or local law-enforcement officials. 

Buckingham claims that it can build a 


employees who do not perform well 
Evidence abounds that companies 
can provide many services more cheaply 
than governments can. When Los Ange- 
les County reviewed the results of its ex- 
tensive privatization, it found that it was 
saving $23 million a year on 450 con- 
tracts. A study by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
found that cities that have not privatized 
| spend an average of 96% more to build 
streets than they would if they used con- 
tractors, 43% more to clean streets, and 
73% more for janitorial services. 

Such impressive figures bolster the 
White House argument that privatization 
could save taxpayers billions of dollars 
annually at the federal level. The Admin- 
istration’s most important initiative in 
that direction has been its proposal to sell 
Conrail, the Government-owned railroad 
formed from the remains of the bankrupt 
Penn Central, to Norfolk Southern, a pri- 
vate railroad, for $1.2 billion. Said Presi- 
dent Reagan in a talk two weeks ago: 
“Government ownership is no way to run 
a railroad. When the private sector can 
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deliver better service for less money than 
the public sector, as it can with Conrail, 
then the Government must step aside.” 
Congress moved closer to approving the 
Conrail sale last week when the Senate 
defeated an effort by opponents of the 
plan to challenge it on antitrust grounds. 

Other Administration privatization 
initiatives have been less popular. In De- 
cember, the White House backed away 
from a $3 billion proposal to sell the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration after a 
storm of outrage started at HUD, the FHA’s 
parent agency, and spread through the 
housing industry. 

Created in 1934 to ensure that people 
of modest means could obtain home 
mortgages, the FHA has provided mort- 
gage insurance to 50 million homeowners 
who might otherwise have been unable to 
buy houses. Critics of the Administration 
plan feared that if private companies took 
over the functions of the FHA, they might 
set tougher standards for mortgage insur- 
ance and exclude more people from home 
ownership. Disposing of the FHA, said 
Warren Lasko, executive vice president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, would be tantamount “to sell- 
ing the American home buyer down the 


river.” 
D istration is continuing to study the 
possibility of selling the FHA and 
spinning off many other Government op- 
erations. The President’s Private Sector 
Survey on Cost Control concluded in 1984 
that privatization could save the Govern- 
ment $28.4 billion over a three-year peri- 
od. The Heritage Foundation, a conserva- 
live research group, has drawn up a 
privatization plan that its authors 
claim would cut the federal deficit by 
$10.8 billion by 1987, It includes selling 
the Washington airports and the FHA 
and contracting out some Postal Service 
activities. 

Such proposals are beginning to draw 
grass-roots support. Last month a group 
of 300 associations and businesses formed 
a Washington-based organization called 
the Coalition of Americans for Privatiza- 
tion. It will lobby in Congress for mea- 
sures to trim the Government’s activities. 
Says John Albertine, the coalition’s head: 
“Our Founding Fathers had no idea that 
the Government they created would be 
running a number of private business op- 
erations on the side. With our deficits so 
high and with the performance of these 
Government-run enterprises so dismal, I 
think it’s time the Federal Government 
stopped moonlighting.” 

Only a few years ago, the size and 
power of many governments were still 
growing. But in the 1980s public offi- 
cials seem to be taking a more critical 
look at what services governments can— 
and cannot—provide efficiently and 
| effectively 
Thomas McCarroll/New York and Christopher 
Redman/Washington, with other bureaus 





espite the opposition, the Admin- 








— By Janice Castro. Reported by 


A Gusher of Gloom in the Oil Patch 





Falling prices bring new trouble to a beleaguered U.S. industry 


he steep decline in world oil prices is 

good news for U.S. consumers, who 
can celebrate by turning up their thermo- 
stat a touch or taking a trip in their Win- 
nebago. Falling energy costs are also in- 
vigorating the stock market, where the 
Dow Jones industrial average rose 41.06 
points last week to close at a record 
1570.99. But for the once flush U.S. petro- 
leum industry, no gushers of champagne 
have flowed since 1981, when the value of 
oil peaked. And last month’s 25% drop in 
crude prices is bringing even more fail- 


idle rigs lined up near Port Arthur, Texas 
The incentive to drill is rapidly drying up 





ures and layoffs to the Energy Belt. Last 
week one of the largest offshore drilling 


companies, Houston's Global Marine 
(1985 revenues: $379 million), filed a 
bankruptcy petition. The company, 


which operates 34 rigs, will stay in busi- 
ness but wants temporary protection from 
its creditors, to which it owes some $1.1 


| billion. 


More collapses in the drilling business 
seem likely to follow, since oil prices have 
fallen so low that they provide little incen- 
tive for exploration. Only 1,671 drilling 
rigs are currently operating in the US., 
compared with a peak of 4,530 in 1981. 
Global was particularly vulnerable be- 
cause it borrowed heavily to buy modern 
equipment. Said Jerry Martin, Global's 
senior vice president: “The downturn 
didn’t surprise us, but we didn’t think it 
would last this long.” 

Big Oil, meanwhile, has gone on a 
Stringent diet. Atlantic Richfield, which 
had already slashed its work force from 
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39,000 to 29,000, announced last week 
that it will lay off as many as 2,000 more 
and close its exploration office in Denver 

As the oil barons fretted about falling 
prices last week, they suffered new pain 
from an old wound. The U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to hear an appeal ofa lower- 
court decision requiring Exxon, the largest 
U.S. oil company, to make a $2.1 billion re- 
fund for overcharges to customers. Since it 
would be impossible to track down all the 
wronged customers, the money will be giv- 
en lo state governments for such projects 
as insulating public buildings and helping 
the poor with utility bills. 

The Energy Department started the 
complex dispute by charging Exxon with 
violating crude-oil price controls that 
were in force between 1973 and 1981. In 
asking the Supreme Court to turn down 
the case, the department claimed that be- 
cause the law has expired, the issue did 
not have enough continuing importance 
to be taken up by the highest court. The 
Justices apparently agreed. Exxon Chair- 
man Clifton C. Garvin Jr., who contended 
that the price-control law was an inequi- 
table hodgepodge, pronounced the com- 
pany “extremely disappointed” with the 
ruling. Even so, Wall Street investors 
think the payment will be only a minor 
blow for Exxon, which had revenues of 
$93.2 billion last year. 

The decision, though, could be expen- 
sive for other oil companies. As many as 
400 overcharging cases involving up to $4 
billion still await resolution. One accused 
firm, Atlantic Richfield, agreed last week 
to pay the Government $315 million to 
satisfy such claims. 

Many other bills are piling up fast for 
the oil companies. Last week Unocal 
posted a loss of $134.7 million for the 
fourth quarter of 1985. The company was 
hurt last year by the cost of fighting off 
Corporate Raider T. Boone Pickens and 
by its money-losing oil-shale plant in Col- 
orado. While several big oil companies, 
including Exxon, Chevron and Mobil, 
showed earnings gains in the past quarter, 
most petroleum experts see a lean future. 
Says Constantine Fliakos, who follows the 
industry for Merrill Lynch: “The last 
good news in the oil patch was the fourth- 
quarter results. We'll have to wait quite a 
while to hear anything like it.” 

At least one oil company got an unex- 
pected break last week. Chevron said that 
after three years of negotiations, Iran had 
finally agreed to pay the company $115 








million for property confiscated during | 


the 1979 revolution. That gives hope to 
the twelve other oil firms that are still 
haggling with the Ayatullah Khomeini’s 
government. —8y Stephen Koepp. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Washington and Gary 
Taylor/Houston 
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The Excel Has Landed 





A $4,995 car could be the latest South Korean success story 


ll the big names were at the Houston 

Auto Show: General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Volkswagen, Toyota and Nis- 
san. But the name that attracted the 
most attention was a new one: Hyundai 
(rhymes with Sunday). Hyundai is the 
first South Korean company to export 
cars to the U.S. At the Houston show and 
at the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation convention in New Orleans, 
Hyundai last week unveiled its new Ex- 
cel, a front-wheel-drive subcompact with 
an enticing base price of $4,995. The com- 
pany is launching Excel with a $25 mil- 
lion advertising campaign and confident- 
ly predicts that it will sell 100,000 vehicles 
in the US. this year. That is not a modest 
mission: no foreign importer has ever 
come close to selling that many cars dur- 
ing its first year in the American market. 

But no one is discounting the South 
Koreans. In the past few years, several 
Korean companies, including Samsung, 
Goldstar and Daewoo, have successfully 
invaded America with television sets, vi- 
deocassette recorders and even personal 
computers. Because wages are generally 
lower in South Korea than they are in ei- 
ther the U.S. or Japan, Korean products 
often sell for 25% less than their competi- 
tion’s. By offering attractive items at very 
low prices, the South Koreans may be- 
come the new Japanese. Says one Tokyo 
businessman: “Sometimes we see our spit- 
ting image in the Koreans, and we're 
downright afraid.” 

Price-conscious American consum- 
ers, though, are delighted. Robert Tout, a 
29-year-old textile worker in Carlisle, 
Ky., owns a Samsung 19-in. color televi- 
sion set, which sells for about 50% less 
than a Sony of the same size. Says he: “I 
had no idea it was Korean when I bought 
it. It’s good stuff.” Though some consum- 


ers are wary of the quality of Korean im- | 


ports, many others are impressed by the 
manufacturing standards. Jaclyn Jerabek, 


a research scientist at Columbus-based | 


Battelle Memorial Institute, owns a Kore- 
an-made personal computer. Says she: “I 
made a good choice. I would go out right 
now and buy another one.” 

The popularity of the Korean goods 
has helped swell the US. trade deficit, 
which reached a record $148.5 billion in 
1985, according to new figures released 
last week by the Commerce Department. 
Last year’s deficit with South Korea 
amounted to $4.8 billion 

The Koreans have been exporting to 
the U.S. for decades, primarily selling 


such industrial products as textiles and, | 


since the early 1970s, steel. Only recently 
have Korean firms begun 
to sell a variety of consum- 
er goods. They first entered 
the mass market indirect- 
ly. In 1979 Samsung began 
making television sets that 
are among those sold in 


U.S. EXPORTS 
TOKOREA # 


Sears stores as the company’s house 
brand. Similarly, J.C. Penney started 
selling microwave ovens manufactured by 
Goldstar in 1983 

Three years ago, Goldstar built a 
plant in Huntsville, Ala., to manufacture 
color television sets bearing the compa- 
ny’s own name. Consumer response was 
swift and positive. Since 1983, Goldstar’s 
revenues from TV sales have more than 
tripled, to $100 million in 1985. TV sets 
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layed their entry into the U.S. market 
until 1985. Their belated arrival in 
American shopping malls ten months ago 
has sparked a classic price war. The price 
of a no-frills VCR has fallen from about 
$350 to $200. Though Japanese manufac- 
turers have slashed prices to meet the 
competition, Korean companies may 
have already won 5% of the American 
VCR market. 

Daewoo’s IBM-compatible personal 
computer, known as Leading Edge Model 
D, has been selling well since it was intro- 
duced last year. At $1,495, it costs about 
45% less than an IBM PC. Says David 
McDonough, co-owner of five Computer- 
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Hyundai displayed its spiffy subcompact last week at the Houston Auto Show 





Says a Japanese businessman: “We see our spitting image, and we re afraid.” 


with the Samsung label have also become 
brisk sellers. 

Samsung and Goldstar have recently 
made equally impressive inroads in the 
market for videocassette recorders. Five 
years ago, the Korean companies turned 
to Japanese manufacturers to provide 
the necessary technology to make 
vers. In return, the Koreans de- 
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land outlets in San Diego: “It doesn’t 
bother the customers where the computer 
comes from. It’s price and performance 


| that counts.” 





















No business arena is more alluring to 
Korean manufacturers than the U.S 
auto showroom. Americans bought some 

11 million cars last year 
for $131 billion. Hyundai, 
whose Pony subcompact is 
already the best-selling im- 

port in Canada, may be able 
to capitalize indirectly on the 
lofty reputation of products 
made in Japan. Says Edward 
Klein, a Canadian auto dealer who 
sells the Pony: “People perceive it as a 
quality car because it comes from the 
Orient.” That perception has some foun- 
dation: Japan’s Mitsubishi owns 15% of 
Hyundai and supplies the technology for 
the Excel's engine and transmission. 

The Excel is certain to intensify com- 
petition among makers of small cars. The 
rivals include Ford’s Escort (base price 
$6,052), Chrysler's Omni and Horizon 
($6,209), the Toyota Tercel ($5,598), the 
Nissan Sentra ($5,649) and the Honda 
Civic ($5,649). Admits one Detroit execu- 
tive: “The Excel will be a formidable 
competitor for everybody in the low end 
of the market.” — By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles and 


William J. Mitchell/Detroit 
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Yankee Bulls in Tokyo 


Governments and business executives around the world 
have long complained that Japan keeps its economy essentially 
closed to outsiders. Last week, though, the Japanese opened the 
door a crack. New York-based Merrill Lynch became the first 
foreign company to take a seat on the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
and start trading. Before Merrill Lynch’s team of eleven traders 
made their debut on the exchange floor, they gathered at the 
company’s Tokyo office to toast the venture with whisky, beer 
and sake. “It is a historic time for us and Japan,” said Walter 
Burkett, a general manager. Merrill Lynch will soon be joined on 
the exchange by two other New York firms, Morgan Stanley and 
Goldman Sachs, and three British companies, Jardine Fleming, 
Vickers Da Costa and S.G. Warburg. 

For now, Merrill Lynch will employ mostly Japanese as 
traders on the exchange floor, where transactions are carried out 
with hand signals that are based on the Japanese language. The 
company’s first American trader is Raymond Forbes, a New 
Yorker. He speaks fluent Japanese and has already spent four 
months at the Tokyo exchange as a trader for Nikko Securities. 


The Trial of 2017 A.D. 


As the head of a special com- 
mittee on cost control, Peter 
Grace, chairman of W.R. Grace, 
made thousands of recommenda- 
tions on how to slash the U.S. bud- 
get deficit. Since he delivered his 
report to President Reagan in 
January 1984, Grace has waged a 
personal crusade against the Gov- 
ernment’s spendthrift habits. His 
company recently hired Movie 
Director Ridley Scott (Alien, Blade Runner) to create a TV com- 
mercial that would alert viewers to the horrors of huge deficits. 
The result is The Deficit Trials, 2017 A.D., a futuristic fantasy 
that cost about $300,000 to produce. Set in a mammoth court- 
room, it shows a twelve-year-old prosecutor trying his elders for 
saddling his generation with a crushing debt burden. 

Grace hoped that the commercial would premiere on net- 
work TV following Reagan's State of the Union address. But 
CBS, NBC and ABC refused, calling the ad too politically charged. 
Not easily deterred, Grace took his ad to local and cable chan- 
nels and got a more enthusiastic reception. The Cable News 
Network and the Independent News Network, along with indi- 
vidual stations in Chicago, New York and Washington, agreed 
to air Deficit Trials following Reagan’s speech. 








Achild prosecutes his elders 


Downtime at the IRS 


On the front of this year's federal income tax forms, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service printed a letter to taxpayers apologizing 
for foul-ups that delayed millions of refunds in 1985. About 
16,000 taxpayers still have not received their checks. 

The IRS is trying to fix the problem by upgrading its comput- 
er system, but that effort suffered a setback last week. IRS offi- 
cials canceled a contract for $73 million worth of new computers 
and software to be supplied by Virginia-based Computer Sys- 
tems & Resources, after a Government review panel found that 
the equipment had serious deficiencies. For one thing, the sys- 
tem’s mastery of COBOL, a computer language widely used in the 


Government, did not meet federal standards. The panel also 
concluded that the system would probably cost $101 million, in- 
stead of the $73 million estimated by the Virginia company. 

IRS Officials say that their current computers are adequate 
for the time being and that the processing of returns will be faster 
this year than in 1985. Many critics are skeptical. Says one pro- 
fessional tax preparer: “My advice to anybody expecting a re- 
fund is to get your return in early.” 


Intensive Care for a Talking Bear 


During the Christmas season Ted- 
dy Ruxpin became the most talked- 
about talking bear in toyland. Chil- 
dren were overjoyed by the way 
Teddy’s mouth moved when he told 
them stories. About | million of the 
bears have been sold at a price of $60 
or more. But Teddy has been suffering 
some breakdowns. Many customers 
and retailers have complained, and 
about 35,000 Ruxpins have been re- 
turned to stores or the manufacturer, 

Worlds of Wonder of Fremont, Calif. 

The company, though, maintains that 

the percentage of defective Teddys is below the industry norm 
and that the newest bears have been improved. 

One problem was that the story tapes, which are inserted in 
Teddy’s back, got misaligned, rendering him speechless. Some 
youngsters have even tried to feed Teddy. “We find all kinds of 
bizarre things down his throat,” says Robert Goldberg, executive 
vice president for marketing at Worlds of Wonder, Teddy’s ills 
are easily cured, however. When returned to the manufacturer, 
he is wheeled off to Grundo General Hospital, where he is re- 
paired or replaced. Usually, Teddy is in good voice and headed 
home within ten days. 
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Operation Frosted Flakes 


Is somebody trying to steal secrets from Tony the Tiger? Ap- 
parently so, according to officials at Kellogg headquarters in 
Battle Creek, Mich. Since 1907, millions of people have toured 
the Kellogg plant where Special K, Rice Krispies, Frosted 
Flakes and other popular cereals are produced. Unfortunately, 
the company says, at least two recent visitors have actually been 
industrial spies sneaking a peek at the company’s technology. 
Last week, in a move to foil further plots, Kellogg announced 
that it will no longer conduct public tours inside the factory. 

Kellogg says that it is spending $500 million to modernize its 
main plant and that the counterespionage strategy was neces- 
sary to guard its technological secrets. The retooling is part of an 
effort to develop cereals for new mar- 
ket niches. In the past three months, 
Kellogg has introduced two products 
to appeal to health-conscious adults: 
Just Right and Raisin Squares. 

Kellogg’s move has caused con- 
sternation among members of the lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce. City 
boosters say that with no more plant 
tours, their tourist industry will lose 
its snap, crackle and pop. They may 
be right. The town’s best remaining 
attractions are a bird sanctuary and 
the Battle Creek zoo. 








This cat likes his privacy 
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If you want to quit smoking 
for good, 
see your doctor 


New knowledge about 
the smoking habit 


Two major factors in cigarette smoking have long 
been recognized—psychological and social factors. 
Now research has clearly revealed a third important 
link in the habit—physical dependence on nicotine, 
which slowly but surely develops in many smokers. 
When people first start smoking, their bodies must 
get used to the nicotine. After smoking becomes a 
habit, their bodies may depend on getting nicotine. 


Why a total program approach 
is needed to tesa the habit 


When smokers try to quit, the body often reacts to 
the withdrawal of nicotine. This can result in 
craving for tobacco, restlessness, irritability, 
anxiety, headaches, drowsiness, stomach 
upsets, and difficulty concentrating. 





Because these effects can defeat even a strong 
willpower, your chances of quitting successfully 
are greater with a program that provides an 
alternative source of nicotine to help alleviate 
tobacco withdrawal while you concentrate on 
breaking the habit. 


How your doctor and Merrell Dow 


can help you succeed 

If you are determined enough to sustain a strong 
effort, your chances of breaking the smoking habit 
are better than ever. Now your doctor can provide 
a treatment to help control nicotine withdrawal 
symptoms, materials to help you overcome the 
psychological and social factors, plus valuable 
counseling and follow-up. Merrell Dow has 
conducted extensive research into the smoking 
problem and is providing a wide range of support 
to health professionals. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


©1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9553 
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Hut, Two, Three, Four 


Ski trekkies discover the pleasures of overnight touring 





kiing at even the most 
glorious of resorts can 
| pall after a few days, for 
reasons of tameness and 
sameness. Up the lift, 
down the beautifully 
groomed trail, half an hour 
in the lift line with several 
hundred nice people, then 
up and down again: the al- 
pine skier turns himself 
| into a yo-yo. And after the 
fifth or tenth chug around 
the splendidly scenic cross- 
country circuit, the Nordic 
skier can feel like a toy 
train. 

Jaded skiers, take 
heart. A civilized but still 





Tent, sweet tent: two yurts cast an inviting glow in the Sawtooth Mountains 





adventurous alternative, 
long pursued in the Alps 
and in Scandinavia, is catching on in the 
US. Skiers trek across the snow for sever- 
al days, covering a few miles a day and 
sleeping overnight in huts and tents high 
in the mountains. Accommodations range 
from the rustic to the comfortable, com- 
plete with cocktails and elaborate meals. 
Though hut-to-hut skiing can be found 
| throughout the northern US., it is most 
popular in the West. “The huts are really 
in vogue,” says Dick Jackson, head of a 
ski-tour company in Aspen, Colo. “You 
get the tough uphill climb and then the 
downhill reward, plus a comfortable place 
to stay.” 

Jackson should know, since he leads 
trips along one of the busiest routes in the 
country. Named after a U.S. Army ski 
troop that trained in Colorado during 
World War II, the Tenth Mountain Divi- 
sion Trail stretches 40 miles from Aspen 
toward Vail. Begun in 1982, the path 
winds past three high-altitude huts (the 
largest sleeps 20), with another six on the 
way if the U.S. Forest Service approves 
| extending the course the full 79 miles to 


Relaxing in a hot sulfur spring in Idaho 


? 





Beef bourguignon and homemade bread after a muscle-aching day. 


Vail. Stoves, cooking gear and mattresses 
are provided in the huts, but skiers must 
lug their own food and sleeping bags. The 
price: $12 a person each night. Despite the 
rigors of the high-country jaunt, 3,500 ski- 
ers are expected to use the huts this sea- 
son, up from 1,700 three 
years ago. 

Skiers who insist on 
posher treatment could 
look up Leonard-Ayer Ex- 
peditions, which is based 
in an old mining town 
in Idaho called Stanley 
(pop. 99). Joe Leonard, 
46, a bearded, Idaho-born 
mountain man, expects to 
guide about 150 people this 
season into the Sawtooth 
Mountains, twice as many 
as three years ago. Camps for the tours are 
a couple of huts and a yurt, a large, 
round, tentlike structure, set a day's 
journey apart at the edge of the Sawtooth 
wilderness. 

Leonard’s wife Sheila, 34, a cook of 


Colorado trail hut 





high local renown, prepares all the trek- 
kers’ food in Stanley, then has it delivered 
to the huts by toboggan. Their partners 
are David Ayer, 37, a financial planner 
from Massachusetts, and his wife Lexa, 
36, who split their time be- 
tween Boston and Stanley. 
Ayer proposed to Lexa 
outside one of the Saw- 
tooth yurts four years ago, 
after the third day ofa five- 
day tour. It was —48°F, 
and he wanted to see 
whether she had the right 
attitude toward touring. 

“I said yes. Now let's 
get back inside,” she 
recalls. 

The Sawtooths are 
magnificent, jagged moun- 
tains, precisely described 
by their name, but their 
high valleys and lightly 
forested benchlands are 
gentle enough so that the 
five-mile march to the first 
hut at 6,900 ft. is no hard- 
ship, even for inexperienced skiers. Leon- 
ard has taken clients as young as six and 
as old as 70 over the route, he says, and 
only rarely has anyone had difficulty. 

One cloudy, warmish day (28°F) last 
month, a party of eleven skiers, including 
two guides, left Stanley for 
a five-day tour. As the 
group slogged in a single 
file through snow that was 
waist-deep off the trail, 
gobs of snow fell from the 
lodgepole pines and down | 
the necks of the marchers. 
No one had any real trou- 
ble keeping up, but after 
five hours the sight of the 
small, snug hut, built of 
plywood and two-by-fours 
and insulated with Styro- 
foam, was welcome 

So was a pool in a nearby creek, fed by 
a hot sulfur spring. Skiers lolled in the 
steamy water till supper, then sat down to 
cocktails, breast of chicken in a delicate 
wine-and-mushroom sauce, boiled pota- 
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Rocky Mountain high: a group admires the view along the Tenth Mountain route near Aspen 





























toes, broccoli and cauliflower, homemade 
bread and lemon pastry. The $625 cost of 
the trip seemed a bargain. On the next 
day’s schedule, everyone knew, was a 
climb of something called Cardiac Ridge. 
So better get some sleep. 

In the morning a few found time for 
another curative soak in the hot spring, 
bathing suits optional and opted against. 
Then, after an insulating breakfast, came 
the serious business of Cardiac Ridge. 
The first stage of the route up this steep 
1,200-ft. snow face crossed the rubble pile, 
or deposition zone, of the avalanches that 
frequently rumble down the ridge. Outfit- 
ted with tiny radio transceivers that beep 
the location of skiers trapped under snow, 
the adventurers light-footed one by one 
across the dangerous stretch. 

Then came the long climb up among 
the scattered trees of the ridge. Kirk 
Bachman, 31, the lead guide, broke a zig- 
zag trail and at the end of each zig and 
zag did a kick turn to change direction. 
Kick turns are done while the skier is 
standing still, and they do not require 
much muscle. But it is necessary to bal- 
ance confidently on one ski while swing- 
ing the other one up in a kind of goose 
step and then flopping it down in the op- 
posite direction. 

Confidence sometimes disappears in 
steep places just when it is needed, and ev- 
eryone except the guides fell at least once. 
Some of the climbers were fit enough so 
that their huffing and puffing were mini- 
mal. Hiram McComish, 48, and Welling- 
ton Henderson, 54, two businessmen from 
San Francisco, are health foodists and ul- 
tramarathoners. On the other hand, Jack 
Werner, 59, a professor of aeronautical 
engineering from Long Island, and his 
wife Caryl, 56, who runs an importing 
business, found themselves just barely up 
to the demands of this sharply angled 
pitch. Caryl, who smokes and always 
brought up the rear, fell 14 times and then 
stopped counting. But for both of the Wer- 
ners, the beauty of the mountains and 
high, untracked fields made up for the 
snow in their ears. “I don’t like the physi- 
cal strain,” admitted Jack. “I'd rather 
sleep in a bed, and I'd rather have plumb- 
ing. But what you get is the feeling of be- 
ing here, and you can remember that and 
keep it always.” 

Camp that night was in a high, alpine 
meadow at the base of 10,035-ft. Goat 
Peak. Alas, the hot tub at the hut there 
was broken. But dinner was an elegant 
beef bourguignon. Caryl showed the fore- 
sight of a veteran trekker, never mind 
kick turns, by pulling a bottle of Jack 
Daniel’s out of her pack. Simmie Salem- 
bier, 42, a caterer from Los Angeles, 
turned out to have a canteen full of rum. 
Aching muscles told the day’s history, 
and would retell it more insistently 
the next morning. Outside, stars snapped 
in the clear sky, just as they are supposed 
to do on mountain trips, and inside, feet 
wiggled in sleeping bags. For the Saw- 
tooth voyagers, this day’s chapter ended 








Cinema 








Of Cabbageheads and Kingfish 





POWER Directed by Sidney Lumet; Screenplay by David Himmelstein 


HUEY LONG Directed by Ken Burns; Written by Geoffrey C. Ward 


Be: boppity bop-bop-bop-bop 
Snugged up in his private plane, 
plugged into his Walkman, Pete St. John, 
media consultant to politicians, drums his 
cares away on the practice pad that ac- 


companies him everywhere. Pete's life | 


moves to this same rhythm: jazzy, snazzy, 
yet lacking in soul. If he had one it would 
be packed in a two-suiter with his scru- 
ples, in the lost-luggage office of some air- 
port on a half-forgotten campaign trail. 
For the moment, Pete (played with a 
sinuously boyish charm by Richard Gere) 
has more pressing problems. He has candi- 
dates in trouble all over the map: a Gover- 


missing from the film’s more exhortatory 
passages. Around these later commercials 
for responsibility the air of the obligatory 
ever hovers. 

Something similar occurs in Huey 
Long, Ken Burns’ rather too conventional 
documentary about the rise and demise of 
our most successful demagogue. The an- 
tique footage of Long on the campaign 
trail, directing his mating cries at the be- 
dazzled Louisiana electorate, retains its 
hypnotic power more than a half-century 
later; he had the great seducer’s capacity 
to enlist his victims’ complicity in his lies. 
The testimony Burns has elicited from the 








Power players: Gere as the fixer, Christie and Hackman as the nixers 





Flinging a civics lesson at the problem of political image making. 


nor’s divorce and remarriage in the far 
West; a rich candidate’s cabbageheaded 
stupidity in the Southwest; the hold on a 
Midwestern senatorial candidate by agents 
of an Arab oil state. The true purpose of 
these clichés and intrigues is to supply 
Power with some paranoiac melodrama of 
the kind that is nowadays never absent 
from movies about American politics. Pete 
may be involved, either as unwitting co- 
conspirator or victim, in something more 
menacing to the commonwealth than a few 
dirty political tricks. These dawning hints 
of complicity give him an excuse to re- 
nounce political expedience and square 
himself with his former wife (Julie Chris- 
tie) and his sometime mentor (Gene Hack- 
man), who function here as the voices of 
liberal conscience. 

Too bad. It is always disappointing 
when an engaging heel abandons his un- 
principles to embrace moral uplift. Espe- 
cially since Power has already made its 
points about the manipulation of political 
imagery in the sharply satirical sequences 
that show Pete creating TV spots for his 





plain people who elected Long Governor 
and Senator, and were preparing to back 
his presidential campaign when he was 
assassinated, makes it clear they have 
never known a political lover so memora- 
bly transporting. Burns dutifully brings on 
spokesmen for the good-government op- 
position, and naturally one feels obliged to 
agree with their strictures. 

One does so uncomfortably. For the 
issue raised but not really addressed by 
both these films is altogether too compli- 
cated to be resolved by civics lessons. 
There are people like the historical Huey 
and the fictional Pete who wear their 
amorality glamorously, who have the 
ability to move the practice of politics out 
of smoke-filled rooms and into the cham- 
bers of the yearning human heart. Con- 
ventional political morality, to which 
both these films retreat in good-hearted 
confusion, is inadequate to deal with such 
creatures. Art conceivably is. But today, 
media far more devious than a radio mike 
await the next Huey Long. To take the 
measure of his threat, art will have to be 








early. —By John Skow. Reported by Robert C. candidates—sequences full of conviction, | shrewder and more sensitive than either 
Wurmstedt/Stanley energy and a knowing cynicism that are of these movies. — By Richard Schickel 
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Introducing four new typewriters 


from IBM: The Wheelwriter“ 


System/20 and System/40, and 
Quietwriter® System/20 and System/40. 





The “Wheelwriter” and “Quietwriter” Systems 
are the newest typewriters in IBM’s Selectric 

System/2000 family. And they 
=——\% — are designed to grow with 


= 
— - A your needs. 


In facet, you can’t just 


— a" 










call them typewriters, 





because they can 
» doso much 
wy) more. 
You can 


start with 





either the 
“Wheelwriter” System/20 
or the “Quietwriter” System/20. 

Each has a large internal memory. To speed 
document revisions, each can scan through a stored 
document, edit, find key words and even put together 
material from individual document storage areas. 

Each has an 80-character display that shows a full 
line of type. And, when you use electronic functions, 
the display prompts you with easy instructions. 
They can be upgraded easily 

When you're ready for a more powerful typewriter, 
you can upgrade a System/20 model of either 
typewriter to a System/40, 

The System/40 typewriters have approximately 
26K of operator-usable internal memory, plus 
optional removable storage cartridges for almost 
unlimited external memory. 

You can also get IBM's exclusive Application 
Program Cartridges. These include Spell Check, 





Help and interactive Learn cartridges. 

Of course, the new “Wheelwriter” and 
“Quietwriter” Systems give you IBM quality, 
reliability and ease of use. 

Stop by an Authorized IBM lypewriter Dealer or 
an IBM Product Center. See why !!!! is the only way 


to describe these new systems. 


No matter how you look at typing. 
we're your type. 





Health & Fitness 
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Jay Marks, left, and friends build their muscles in 


a Maryland basement 


Working Out in a Personal Gym 


Exercise buffs are creating a boom in home equipment 


ark Sweeney dropped out of the 

health-club scene three years ago 
when he decided that most members 
spent more time socializing than sweat- 
ing. “The joke was that at the club you 
never knew when somebody would tap 
you on the shoulder and ask you to 
dance,” recalls Sweeney, 32. Rather than 
stop exercising, he sank $40,000 into the 
unfinished basement of his Rockville, 
Md.. home. Dubbed Sweeney’s Cave, it is 
now paneled in pale birch, carpeted in 
light blue. and crammed with gym equip- 
ment. Among its features: a bench press, 
an arm-curling machine, lower-back- and 
leg-strengthening devices and a chest 
builder. Sweeney, who is the owner of an 
auto-painting and body shop, boasts, 
“Nobody has a gym like mine.” 

Not so, Sweeney. In Hinsdale, IIl., for 
example, Fran Gaik shows off her new 
exercise center with all the enthusiasm 
householders once displayed for renovat- 
ed living rooms and master bedrooms 
The contemporary black-and-gray room 
with padded wallpaper and a mirrored 
wall contains a built-in sound  sys- 
tem, a luxurious whirlpool-sauna and 
tanning bed, and about $4,400 worth of 
exercise apparatus. “It’s very sensuous,” 
says Gaik, 35, who with her husband 
owns a company that sells health insur- 
ance. “My friends almost look at it as an 
orgy room.” 

In California, J-Paul Dumont 
knocked down the walls between his 
grown children’s bedrooms in his Palo 
Alto home to set up a deluxe sweatshop 
complete with mirrored walls, sophisti- 
cated weight-lifling devices and a chrome 


4 


rack that contains rows of dumb-bells. A 
whirlpool tub is in the bath next door 
The $100,000 price tag also bought style 
the entire suite is done in art deco. Work- 
ing out, says Dumont, 55, an investment 
banker, “is a lot better at home.” 

That sentiment is echoed by an 
increasing number of exercise-minded 
Americans. “Twelve years ago, we didn’t 
even have a consumer market,” says Ron- 
ald Labrum, president of Centurion Sales 
Co. in Mountain View, Calif., which then 
concentrated on supplying gym equip- 
ment to institutions and apartment build- 
ings. Now 25% of the company’s custom- 
ers buy for their homes. Declares Labrum 
“It's probably the fastest-growing market 
segment we have.” 

Many dealers the 


across country 





agr 
home equipment have been rising about 
30% to 65% a year. Sears, Roebuck, 
which advertised a primitive rowing ma- 
chine in its 1920s mail-order catalogs, has 
devoted 31 pages of its fall-winter catalog 
to home-fitness devices. Says Richard 
Williford, a Sears spokesman: “This has 
been the strongest-selling merchandise in 
our sporting-goods department this year.” 
Among the favored items, say equipment 
dealers: rowing machines ($75 to $3,000 
for the computerized, gadget-laden mod- 
els), stationary bicycles ($75 to $3,000), 
treadmills ($850 to $5,800) and all-in-one 
contraptions, like Soloflex or Universal's 
Power-Pak, that act on the entire body 
($459 to $4,000). The typical outlay for a 
complete gym: $2,000 to $3,000 

For a few, home gyms may be just the 
latest status symbol—"‘as swimming pools 


>, noting that since 1980 their sales of 


used to be,” says Labrum—but most buy- 
ers are committed fitness buffs. Allan Sut- 
ton, 52, an investment adviser in New 
York City, dropped out of his health club 
about a year ago. “I find you give your- 
self a million different excuses not to go 
work out,” he says. He spent about 
$1,500 converting the downstairs family 
room of his suburban Larchmont, N.Y., 
home into an exercise room, installing 
two stationary bikes, a rowing machine, 
a cross-country skiing machine, a Nau- 
tilus for the Home abdominal builder 
and a practice putting green. Jim Kra- 
mer, 25, a Miami accountant, for $1,500 
purchased several machines, which he 
placed on his screened-in porch. “If I 
want to work out at 3 in the afternoon 


or 3 in the morning, I can do it,” he 
says. “And I don’t have to wait for a 
machine, And I don’t have to lie down 


in somebody else’s sweat.” Even health- 
club dropouts without a great deal of 
space manage to find ways to work ou 
at home. Architect David Rockwell, 
who lives in a Manhattan studio, keeps 
a fold-up mini-trampoline in the closet 
and an exercise bicycle in the entryway 
Says he: “It looks very ceremonial.” 
Unfortunately, many people buy 
equipment without defining their goals or 
learning how to use the apparatus proper- 
ly, According to the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, hospital emergency 
rooms in 1984 treated people for 18,000 
injuries related to exercise equipment. Al- 
most half the mishaps occurred at home 
In addition to the danger of injury, there 
is the risk of wasting money on unneeded 
glitz or extras. Women, in particular, tend 
to be unfamiliar with exercise devices. “If 
I say dipping station to women, they 
haven't a clue as to what that is,” says 
Marilyn Mitchell, a fitness specialist in 
the Washington area. (It is a set of parallel 
bars used to build upper-body strength.) 





Allan Sutton strengthens abdomen in New York 
From stationary bikes to a putting green 
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Sometimes their decisions seem dictated 
more by décor than duty. “Women want 
to know how many colors the machines 
come in,” notes Mitchell. “Men don’t 
care.” 

Of course, men also make mistakes 
Tax Lawyer Chuck Levy, 47, 2% years 
ago spent $275 for a rowing machine. An 
avid runner, he thought it would help 
keep him in shape. It also recalled his glo- 
ry days as a member ofa college crew. He 
soon discovered that the workouts were 
not as efficient as running. The machine 
is now collecting dust in the study of his 
Chevy Chase, Md., home 

Some home-gym owners hire consul- 
tants, at $20 an hour and up, to coach 
them on new equipment, devise an exer- 
cise regimen or provide encouragement 
No one knows how many of those who are 
initially eager eventually throw in the 
towel. According to one survey this year, 
only 20% of buyers of home devices re- 
main steady users. “The biggest problem 
with doing this stuff is boredom,” says At- 
torney Robert Gelfman, 54, who pedals a 
bike in his Scarsdale, N.Y., home three or 
four times a week. His solution: placing a 
book on an adjacent music stand. Says 
Gelfman: “I've gotten through all the 
Winston Churchill volumes on the Second 
World War, and I just finished the Jane 
Austen novels.” 


| he ideal may be to work out with a 
few friends, as Jay Marks does. In- 
deed, friends helped the 25-year-old vice 
president of a family-owned drapery 
company build the $4,000 gym in the 
basement of his Beltsville, Md., home 
One put up the walls, another supplied 
the mirrors, still others contributed 
equipment. Marks’ gym has now be- 
come a sort of mini-health club. In- 
stead of paying membership dues, inti- 
mates spring for drinks or dinners. Says 
Marks: “It’s great. Your friends always 
owe you favors.” By Anastasia Toufexis. 


Reported by Barbara Cornell/Washington and 
Barry Kalb/New York 
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Fran Gaik does leg lifts in her Illinois gym 
A sensuous sweatshop in black and gray 
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An outstanding watch value: on land, at sea, and underwater ... . 


Navigator” Watc 
$4995" 


Now, with new ratcheted safety 
*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


bezel, and still only 

W« this watch to work, to play, to swim and dive. The Navi- 
gator™ Watch is powered by a sophisticated, ultra-accurate 
Japanese quartz movement. It has both a luminous analog 
dial and an LCD display. This is especially helpful when 
you are far away from home and want to have time in 

two zones. The LCD display shows time continuously 
in 12-hr. or 24-hr. mode. Push the button and you dis 
play day and date. There is a subtle yet insistent alarm 
and a switchable hourly time signal. The stopwatch 
B chronograph reads to 1/100 secs. and has “interrupt” and 

“lap” modes. A light switch illuminates the display 

The Navigator™ Watch is totally executed in black metal 
including the linked, stainless steel band. It is water-resistant 
































to 150 ft. The new, exclusive ratcheted safety bezel prevents 
you from staying underwater longer than you had planned 
The crystal is “mineral glass"—it is virtually scratch-proof 
We import these outstanding watches directly in large 
quantities and are able to offer them for just $49.95. Nation 
al catalog houses offer the identical watch for $120 or more 
and that’s without the exclusive safety bezel. But here is an 
even better deal: Buy two for $99.90, and we'll send you a 
third one absolutely FREE, with our compliments. Take 
advantage of this outstanding offer while it is available 

















FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 


TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Note: For quantity orders (100+) with your compa- 
ny logo on the dial, call Mr. Gerard at (415) 543-6570 
or write him at the address below. 


haverhills 


since 1967 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Please give order #1015B09%6, If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration date. We 
need daytime phone for all orders and issuing bank 
for charge orders, We cannot ship without this in 
formation. UPS/insurance: $5.95 tor one Navigator™ 
Watch, $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv 
ery. You have 30-day return and one year warranty 








TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
| Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
im) | 1-800-541-3000 «= 1-800-541-1000 


fe] Rotalelale|-BolMeleleic-t > Belfelle) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 

| fo Zolt|melele (+a 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
call the toll-free numbers above. 

Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 

Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 

TIME Subscription Service Dept. 
544 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 











n the Beverly Hills office of Dr. Barry 
Weintraub, Leila Ali, an Iranian-born 
| clothing designer, stares at an image of 
| her face on a television screen, fascinated 
by its changing profile. Beside her, the 
doctor manipulates a stylus on an electro- 
magnetic pad. As they watch, the nose on 
Ali’s TV image undergoes a subtle trans- 
formation, becoming less prominent and 
more turned up 

Not far away, at Bullock’s depart- 
ment store in Sherman Oaks, Calif., 
Cathy-Lee Vincent, a store employee, is 
transfixed by the televised image of her 
face as electronic “makeup” is applied, 
cleaned off and then reapplied in a rain- 
bow of hues and shades. As Bonnie Sin- 
clair, a promotional representative for 
Elizabeth Arden cosmetics, wields her 
stylus, a smear of eye shadow reshapes 
Vincent’s eyes. A touch of blusher high- 
lights her cheeks. 

Ali, Vincent and thousands of other 
Americans are benefiting from an inge- 
nious union of computer and video tech- 
| nology that enables clients and customers 
to see how they will look with reshaped 
features, restyled cosmetics, the latest suit 
or a new head of hair—all before they 
commit their flesh to the scalpel or their 
cash to a purchase. The new systems. are 
easing the qualms of prospective cosmet- 
ic-surgery patients, making life easier for 
their doctors and boosting sales in depart- 
ment stores nationwide. 

Dr. Weintraub already considers his 
video camera, electronic tablet and IBM 
PC AT to be tools of his trade, enabling 
| him to “talk to his patients through a pic- 
ture.” The technology, he says, stems from 
“the thought that you can capture a hu- 
man image and develop the software to 
manipulate its parts.” Weintraub captures 
the image of a new patient with his cam- 
era, stores a digitized record of it in his 
computer and then uses his stylus to 
smooth over wrinkles and remove unsight- 
ly bumps. Invoking a software program 
developed with the help of Artist Nancy 
Burson for electronically “aging” photo- 
graphs of missing children, he may even 
stretch or shrink portions of the face. Ali, 
for one, was enthralled and reassured by 
the computer wizardry, and decided on the 
spot to be resculpted. “I was so excited,” 
she says. “I had seen myself after surgery, 
and I wasn’t scared anymore.” 

Vincent was one of the first to try the 
computerized makeup system after it was 
set up at Bullock’s. Sitting in front of the 
computer, she was photographed by a vid- 
eo camera mounted above it and immedi- 
ately saw her image projected on the 
screen. Then her beautician, using a stylus 











to choose brushes and colors from palettes 
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Computers aoe 
The (Digitized) Eye of the Beholder 


Computer video systems sell everything from blusher to nose jobs 


Ali viewing image of her future nose 


displayed across the top of the screen, 
made over the image of her face to 
achieve three different “looks” (two for 
daytime, one for evening). These were 
then compared with the original on a 
four-part split screen, “It’s fantastic,” says 
Vincent. “It enabled me to have a lot of 
creativity with my makeup, to see how I 
can experiment with colors I wouldn't 
normally buy.” 

In the Virginia Beach salon of Hair- 
stylist Dennis Jones, candidates for hair- 
pieces make use of a similar computer 
video system. A stylist electronically fills 
in bald regions on the video image of a 
prospective client’s head while the cus- 
tomer decides where he would like his 
new hair parted and his hairline to begin. 
In L.S. Ayres department stores in Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Indianapolis; and Cincin- 
nati, a device called the Magic Mirror en- 
ables customers to try on dozens of gar- 


Vincent pointing at her electronic makeup 





A preview before committing flesh or cash. 
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| ments without a single trip to the dressing 








| magic machines. Some medical specialists 





Reported by Barbara Kraft/Los Angeles 


| structive surgery point out 


room. The contraption was the brainchild 
of Parisian Inventor Jean Claude Bour- 
dier, who was inspired by the sight of 
faces and clothes superimposed on the 
windows of subway cars as they sped 
through brightly lit Métro stations. His 
system uses a partially reflective mirror 
and a computer-driven slide projector to | 
show customers how they would look in 
any of 80 stylish outfits. “Many of today’s 
clothes lack hanger appeal,” says Claudia 
Ryan, the Ayres vice president who im- 
ported the system from France. “The mir- 
ror is definitely business getting.” 

Sales figures bear that out. The three 
Ayres stores equipped with the device ac- 
counted for as much as an 800% increase 
in sales of some lines, far outdistancing 
the branches relying solely on dressing 
rooms. Similarly, the sales of Elizabeth 
Arden cosmetics regularly enjoy a fivefold 
increase when one of the company’s trav- 
eling Beauty Makeover Computers pays a 
visit to a Marshall Field’s in Chicago, 
Rich’s in Atlanta, Macy’s in New York 
City or other major department stores. 

Not everyone is entranced by the 


familiar with the three-dimensional im- 
aging systems used in complex recon- 
that the 
two-dimensional images employed by 
cosmetic surgeons provide guidance that 
is, well, only skin deep. Others are con- 
cerned that cosmetic surgeons who use 
the computer aids to make promises they 
cannot keep may be exposing themselves 
to possible malpractice suits. “There is an 
implicit warranty of a certain result,” says 
Dr. H. George Brennan, vice president of 
the American Academy of Facial Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery. “But just be- 
cause something is drawn on the screen 
doesn’t mean it can be delivered in the 
operating room.” 

Still as long as the systems are draw- 
ing customers and soothing the fears of 
patients, they are likely to proliferate. Ar- 
den has built more than a dozen addition- | 
al “Elizabeth” computers and scheduled 
visits to 130 department stores and beauty 
shops this year. Not to be outdone, Shi- 
seido, the Japanese cosmetics giant, has 
toured 20 cities in Europe and Japan with 
its own computerized Make-up Simulator. 
Fifteen Shiseido machines will be visiting 
the U.S. this summer. At that rate, it may 
not be long before the computers start 
wearing out their welcome. L.S. Ayres, 
which prides itself on being innovative, is 
already having second thoughts. While 
Betsy Hansen, a manager for cosmetics, 
still promotes visits by Elizabeth Arden 
computers, she limits their stay in any 
store to roughly two weeks at a time. After 
that, she says, “the novelty wears off, and 
the people who have to run the machine 
get exhausted.”’ The computers, of course, 
never get tired. —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
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Some Stirrings on the Mainland 





fier a night of frenzied 

dancing, Zhen Zhen 
came to grief when her boy- 
friend entered the room while 
she was taking a bath. Yen Li, 
who yearned to be an actress, 
lost her virtue when a wily ac- 
tor insidiously told her that 
Ingrid Bergman and Sophia 
Loren devoted their lives— 
and their bodies—to art. The 
pivotal event of Li Na’s life 
occurred when her date 
tricked her into watching a 
porn movie. “She was shocked 
by the movements on the 
screen, and she felt warm and 
suffocated. As she was about 
to unbutton her collar to 
breathe a little, a hand 
grasped her.” 

These cautionary tales 
confront wide-eyed readers of 
the new book Girls, Be Vigi- 


the Chinese government. The 
usually puritanical press is 
blossoming with articles on sex, one sign 
that traditional policies of sexual repres- 
sion are undergoing attack. The sex-crime 
rate has soared, particularly cases of rape, 
which is sometimes defined to include sim- 
ple seduction. Divorce is also up, and the 
New China News Agency reports that 
“disharmonious sexual life arising from a 
lack of sexual knowledge” is now placing 
great strain on many families. 

Opinion polls conducted by various 
journals show that attitudes are rapidly 
changing. As recently as 1982, 80% of 
those surveyed in one study said premarital 
sex was immoral. In late 1985 polls put the 
figure between 60% and 65%. To no one’s 


among the young than the old. In a fall 
1985 survey of married people in the Pe- 
king area, only half of the under-30s, in 
contrast to three-quarters of the over-50s, 
said they opposed sex before marriage 

To some extent the findings of the 
polls are a by-product of the 
government's decision to 
bring sex out of the closet by 
allowing new sex manuals 
and setting up courses on sex 
and marriage. In September, 
Shanghai opened its first 
School for Newlyweds, offer- 
ing two-week instruction on 
sexual life, hygiene and con- 
traception. Couples who had 
been married several years, 
still feeling ignorant in the 
field, signed up for refresher 
courses. Forty of the city’s 








surprise, sexual repression is less popular | 








Sex rears its head in China, but ever so cautiously 





/ant!, an official publication of A young couple on the rocks in Peking’s Bei Hai Park 





breath, headache, dimmed vision, mental 
decline.” Girls, Be Vigilant! helpfully lists 
some of the traditional remedies for illicit- 
ly roaming hands, including the cultiva- 
tion ofa “rhythmically arranged life” and 
good habits such as avoiding 
tight clothes and not sleeping 
on your stomach. 

In the cities, China's high- 
ranking officials have access to 
prostitutes, porn films and a 
varied sex life. But most of the 
population finds itself hemmed 
in sexually. Nearly every rela- 
tionship is monitored by neigh- 
bors and subject to fevered in- 
terpretation. Getting away 
from prying eyes is so difficult 
that at nightfall parks fill up 
with courting pairs, and adven- 
turous lovers couple on the 
ground. | 

Outside the cities, sex in- 
volves greater risk. In some ru- 
ral areas, if a single man walks 
a single woman to her door, the 
stroll is equivalent to a declara- 
tion of marriage. The misread- 
ing of a relationship dy neigh- 
bors or an accusation can bring 
social ruin. As in most other 
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Consensual “rape,” new polls and old remedies for roaming hands. 


more than 400 secondary schools are 
experimenting with sex-ed courses for 
twelve- and 13-year-olds. These courses 
concentrate on physiology and hygiene 
and a few “moral concepts of sex.” The 
emphasis on physiology is hardly stan- 
dard. Chinese society has been so reticent 
and the Communist regime so straitlaced 
that sexual anatomy was usually omitted 
from physiology courses. Many newly 
married couples take to the bridal bed 
with only a foggy notion of what they are 
supposed to do. 

The government plays on the wide- 
spread ignorance of sex by issuing dark 
warnings about many sexual practices. A 
1984 government book for newlyweds on 
health says that promiscuity brings brief 
pleasure but also a loss of will, a generally 
low character and possibly neurasthenia. 
Even the wedding night has its perils. The 
book warns that husbands who do not 
know the location of the female genitals 
can cause severe damage. 
“Though such cases are rare,” 
the book says, “they are worth 
noting.” 

While China’s leaders do 
not believe that masturbation 
results in hairy palms and 
blindness, the book states that 
the practice can lead to “dizzi- 
ness, insomnia, too much 
dreaming, exhaustion, aching 
in the back and waist, worsen- 





countries, the woman bears the 
brunt of the blame for sexual 
misconduct, though that may slowly be 
changing. One weekly managed to be both 
antisex and antisexist when it wrote that 
“virginity education should be carried out 
with females and males at the same time. A 
girl and a boy who have illegal sex should 
both face social accusation.” Such accusa- 
tion may have drastic implications; China's 
legal system lumps almost all sex crimes un- 
der the category of rape, which carries se- 
vere penalties, including long imprison- 
ment or death in cases of serious injury or 
homicide. The possibility of a rape charge 
can haunt almost any male in China. Many 
of the rapes recounted in Girls, Be Vigilant! 
and in the daily press are either seductions 
or panicky charges leveled by young girls. 
Normally, consensual-sex “rape” results in 
prison terms of three to five years 

Despite the chilling effect of law and 
custom, liberal ideas and practices surface 
and are customarily blamed on the West. 
To many Chinese, Westerners seem en- 
slaved by their animal instincts and un- 
concerned about family unity. Still, more 
open attitudes seem to continue. The usu- 
ally stern Shanghai Liberation Daily 
raised eyebrows last summer with an 
evenhanded treatment of the loss of vir- 
ginity, calling it “not a good thing, but 
it is not necessarily an irredeemably bad 
thing.” And like other countries, China is 
learning that courses and books aimed at 
keeping the lid on sexual activity help 
feed it. Young women are now reading 
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ing of the memory, absent- | Girls, Be Vigilant! for tips on the 
mindedness, lack of appetite, | erotic life. —By John Leo. Reported by 
palpitation, shortness of | RichardHornik/Peking 
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The Movie Everyone's 
Been Waiting For. 


|__RESERVE YOUR COPY AND 
ENTER THE CBS/FOX VIDEO 
RETURN OF THE JEDI"* 
SWEEPSTAKES NOW! 

The CBS/FOX VIDEO 
RETURN OF THE JEDI 
Sweepstakest is quite a big 
deal with plenty of prizes, 
including a Mercedes Benz. 
But you have to enter to have 
achance to win. So zip over 
to your local video store and 
complete an official entry 
blank right away 

Then ask your dealer to 
reserve your copy of RETURN 
OF THE JEDI. It’s the film that 

completes the most famous 
trilogy in movie history. All 
your favorite characters are 
) back, along with some new 
Ones, in the interstellar saga set 
@ long time ago in a galaxy 
far, far away...” 
Available exclusively on 
videocassette from 
CBS/FOX VIDEO. 
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Pop for the people: Lichtenstein and Mural with Blue Brushstroke 


The five-story-high, acryl- 
ic-on-canvas painting is 
about to become his only mon- 
umental mural on permanent 
display, says Pop Artist Roy 
Lichtenstein. Mural with Blue 


Eastwood: Hizzoner Dirty Harry? 


Brushstroke is set right into a 
limestone wall of the new atri- 
um lobby at the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society’s New York 
City headquarters. Finished in 
a month of work and ready for 
a gala formal unveiling next 
week, the 68-ft. by 32-ft. paint- 


| Dirty 





ing has Lichtenstein’s trade- 





mark comic-book dot matrix 
and Swiss-cheese motif. Work- 
ing for a major corporation for 
the first time “did not present 
any problems,” says the icono- 
clastic artist. 
commissions a work of art has 
to get the money from some- 
where. This was no different.” 


His characters tend to get 
frustrated with bureaucracy 
and take the law into their own 
hands. But if voters make Clint 
Eastwood's day on April 8, he 
will be the top bureaucrat han- 
dling the law in the pic- 
turesque California hamlet 
of Carmel-by-the-Sea (pop. 
4,700). Last week, listing his 
profession as director-produc- 
er, Eastwood, 55, filed a peti- 
tion to run for mayor. Com- 
plaining that the incumbent 
was ineffectual, the new candi- 
date wrote, “We need leader- 
ship, experience and some old- 
fashioned logic to get back on 
the track.” He pledged to deal 
with such problems as parking, 
tourism and water. Imagine, 
Harry worried about 
parking. The 18-officer police 
force must be just itching 
to get that new boss. 











“Anyone who | 


The Lord has certainly 
been smiling on Whitney Hous- 
ton. The daughter of Gospel 
Legend Cissy, Whitney, 22, be- 
gan as a model six years ago, 
and her face had already 
graced the pages of Seventeen, 
Glamour and Vogue when she 
decided last year to follow in 
her mother’s vocal tracks. The 
result has been nothing less 
than glorious. Her strong and 
silky voice has made her first 
album, Whitney Houston, a 
best seller for 46 weeks. Last 
| week at the American Music 
Awards, Houston won for best 
rhythm-and-blues single (You 
Give Good Love) and best R.- 
and-B. video (Saving All My 
Love for You). Next month she 
is up for three Grammys. Not 
that the quick trip from the 
church choir in Newark to the 
top of the charts has fazed the 
cool beauty. “There's no differ- 
ence singing gospel, R. and B. 
or rock,” says Houston. “It’s all 
from the heart.” Meanwhile, 
she is working on a new album, 
has a layout set for Vogue this 
spring and is hoping to turn 
appearances on TV's Silver 
Spoons and Gimme a Break 














into an acting career. Says | 


blessed in 
like.” 


Houston: “I'm 
that I can do what I 
Amen, sister 


Turning 18 is an important 
milestone in the life of any 
young man, but for Prince Fe- 
lipe of Bourbon and Greece, the 
rite of passage was also an un- 
precedented event in the life of 
his country. At a formal cere- 
mony in the packed Cortes, 
home of parliament, the son of 
King Juan Carlos became the 











first heir to the Spanish throne | 





Houston: heavenly hits 


to swear an oath to uphold the 
nation’s constitution. The 
crown prince’s voice cracked 
as he promised to “faithfully 
carry out my role, respect the 
rights of the citizens and re- 
main loyal to the King.” Then 
the entourage moved to the 
royal palace, where the King 
bestowed on his son the Order 
of Carlos III, one of Spain’s 
highest honors. Currently a ca- 
det at the Zaragoza Military 
Academy, Felipe will spend a 
year each in the naval and air 
force academies before attend- 
ing the University of Madrid 
And what would the Prince of 
Asturias like to be if he weren't 
going to be King Felipe VI? 
Perhaps in “something techni- 
cal,” he says, “astronomy, con- 
struction or engineering.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Passage to power: Prince Felipe at the royal palace 
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Science— 


The Little Spacecraft That Could 





Voyager 2 brings cheer during NASA’s worst week 


| [aay overshadowed by the 
tragic loss of Challenger, the 
feats of the indomitable Voyager 
2 last week provided the only 
bright notes during the US 
space program’s darkest hours. 
As the 1,800-lb. spacecraft sped 
away from its close encounter 
with Uranus, it continued its 
flawless performance, transmit- 
ting data and pictures that are 
gradually stripping away some 
of the mysteries of the planet. At 
NASA's Jet Propulsion Laborato- 
ry in Pasadena, Calif., nearly 
2 billion miles away, William 
McLaughlin, the Voyager flight- 
engineering manager, could 
speak only in superlatives as he 
reviewed the data. Said he: “I 
think it is the most successful 
space mission of all time.” 
Indeed, having brilliantly 
explored Jupiter in 1979 and 
Saturn in 1981, Voyager had al- 
ready compiled an enviable 
record. Now the spacecraft was 





J.P.L. montage shows Uranus as viewed from Miranda, one of | its moons 















| Many scientists believe they may be the | 
| remnants of a large moon that shattered in 
| an ancient cataclysm 
| In fact, some astronomers have long 
| Suspected that it was a catastrophic event, 
perhaps a collision with an 
= earth-size object, that toppled 
Uranus on its side (see chart); it 
spins with its rotational axis 
practically perpendicular to 
those of most of the other plan- 
ets. The spacecraft raised even 
more questions about Uranus 
when it discovered that the plan- 
et has a magnetic field about as 
strong as earth’s but topsy-turvy 
by terrestrial standards, with the 
north magnetic pole displaced 
by 55° from the south geographic 
pole. The odd arrangement led 
scientists to speculate that Voy- 
ager had caught the magnetic 
field in the process of reversing 
its polarity, a phenomenon that 


has occurred often on earth, 
most recently about 700,000 
years ago 


The magnetic field also 
helped scientists calculate the 
length of a Uranian day. By de- 
tecting the changing radio emis- 
sions caused by the interaction 
of the field with the solar wind as 
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on the verge of duplicating its 
earlier, spectacular accomplish- 
ments. At week’s end it had already dis- 
covered ten tiny Uranian moons and sent 
back incredibly detailed photographs of 
the five larger, previously known satel- 
lites. It had photographed the nine known 
rings and found at least two more. The 
versatile spacecraft also managed to pry a 
bewildering volume of information from 
Uranus itself, despite the fact that the 
giant planet is shrouded by a thick and 
opaque blue-green atmosphere 

Scientists at J.P.L. seemed most fasci- 
nated by Voyager's close-up views of the 
five major Uranian moons. By far the most 
exotic was Miranda, about 300 miles across 
and the closest of the large moons to the 
planet. Miranda, Geologist Laurence So- 
derblom explained, “is a bizarre hybrid,” 
combining at least ten different types of 
terrain, some similar to the “valleys and 
layered deposits of Mars the grooved 
terrain of Ganymede [a 
moon of Jupiter] and the 
depression faults of Mercu- 
ry.” The crusts of Miranda 
and three of the four other 
major moons, Soderblom 
said, “have been tectoni- 
cally shuffled in a cataclys- 
mic fashion,” probably by 
the powerful tug of gravity 
from Uranus, which has 
a diameter four times as 
large as the earth's 

Both Titania and Ober- 
on, each some 1,000 miles 
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Orbit of Uranus 


TOPSY-TURVY WORLD 


A bizarre hybrid, dark boulders and displaced poles 


in diameter, have huge, distinctive fea- 
tures. Voyager spotted a three-mile-high 
mountain on Oberon and a valley running 
all the way across the visible surface of Ti- 
tania. On the moon Ariel, 730 miles across, 
three linear patterns seemed to resemble 
the tracks left by terrestrial glaciers. Only 
Umbriel, 740 miles in diameter and cov- 
ered with overlapping meteorite craters but 
with few other features, seems to have been 
largely unaffected by Uranian gravity—for 
reasons scientists cannot explain 


s Voyager swung behind Uranus, it 

bounced radio waves off the rings and 
discovered that they are quite different 
from those of Saturn, which contain an 
abundance of fine particles. The Uranian 
rings are made largely of dark “boulders,” 
most of them more than a yard wide, that 
circle the planet once every eight hours. 
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Direction of rotation 
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Magnetic axis 


the planet turns on its axis, the 
spacecraft established that Ura- 
nus rotates once approximately every 17 
hours. The technique, explained Physicist 
James Warwick, can be likened to stand- 
ing on a lawn and “feeling the water drops 
every time a sprinkler goes around.” By 
tracking clouds in the atmosphere, Voyag- 
er discovered high-altitude winds moving 
around the planet at 220 m.p.h., more than 
twice as fast as they travel above the earth 

Other conclusions from Voyager’s 
findings, according to Project Scientist Ed- 
| ward Stone: Uranus has a core consisting 
| of rock and liquid, is covered by a deep 
ocean of water laced with dissolved ammo- 
nia, and is wrapped in a 5,000-mile-thick 
atmosphere consisting largely of hydrogen, 
with 10% to 16% helium and a scattering 
of methane and other gases. 

At week’s end, as it looked back and 
saw Uranus receding in the distance, Voy- 
ager seemed to be in perfect health. Scien- 
tists at J.P.L. are confident 
that it will stay that way not 
only through its encounter 
with Neptune in August 
1989 but perhaps until 
2010, when it will be far out 
of the solar system. Says 
Richard Laeser, the Voyag- 
er project manager: “T have 
no desire to do much else 
except to ride this thing al 
the way out into interstellar 





Rotation 
axis 


Lines of space.” By Leon Jarofit. 
ilies Reported by Jon D. Hull/ 
force Pasadena 
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Filtering Out Killer Cholesterol 








hen “Jim Lewis,” 58, arrived at the 

Rogosin Institute at New York 
Hospital one year ago, he was a desperate 
man. Lewis (not his real name) had been 
suffering from severe heart disease for 
most of his adult life. His condition was 
due largely to a genetic disorder that af- 
flicts 1 in 500 Americans, causing abnor- 
mally high levels of cholesterol to accu- 
mulate in the blood and ultimately clog 
the arteries. In Lewis’ case, the strictest 
low-fat diet and all the drugs that medi- 
cine could muster had failed to control the 
problem. By the time he was 47, his arter- 
ies were so blocked—a condition known 
as atherosclerosis—that he required qua- 
druple-bypass surgery. Nine years later a 
double-bypass was performed. But in both 
instances the vessels that had been graft- 
ed around his heart became plugged with 
fatty plaque. When the second bypass 
failed, Lewis had run out of standard 
medical options. “I was in a dead-end sit- 
uation,” he recalls. “My doctor gave me 
less than a year to live.” 

At the Rogosin Institute, Lewis be- 
came a guinea pig in an experimental 
treatment program. Once a week he would 
drive to the hospital to undergo a proce- 
dure called LDL-pheresis, a filtering pro- 
cess that removes from the blood the most 
dangerous form of cholesterol, known as 
LDL (for low-density lipoprotein), Now, 
after a year of treatments, Lewis is remark- 
ably improved. His once crippling angina 
is “almost nonexistent,” he reports. Thick 
deposits of cholesterol that used to be visi- 
ble on his hands have largely vanished. He 
has resumed physical activity. “I’m walk- 
ing half mile in eight or nine minutes,” he 
boasts. “It’s a whole new ballgame. Now I 
have a future.” 

The procedure that has given Lewis a 
future somewhat resembles kidney dialy- 
sis. Patients undergoing LDL-pheresis sit 
or recline for three to four hours as their 
blood circulates through two specialized 
devices. The first separates blood cells 
from blood plasma; the second filters the 
plasma through a jar of porous beads 
coated with an antibody that traps LDL. 
The beauty of the procedure, says its 
developer, German Biochemist Wilhelm 
Stoffel, is that “the antibody picks out 
only LDL.” Other important blood com- 
ponents, including a valuable form of cho- 
lesterol called HDL (high-density lipo- 
protein), are all returned to the patient. In 
fact, according to a study published this 
week by the Rogosin group, this “good” 
cholesterol actually rises in patients treat- 
ed with LDL-pheresis. 

So far the technique has been tried at 
only a handful of medical centers around 
the world and only on the most desperate- 








A new technique offers hope for some heart patients 


ly ill patients. Stoffel, together with Dr. 
Helmut Borberg at the University of Co- 
logne, is treating ten people, most of them 
with the same condition as Lewis’, known 
to doctors as familial hypercholesterol- 
emia, or FH. In Moscow, eminent Soviet 
Cardiologist Yevgeni Chazov is treating 
another ten FH patients, working closely 
with the Rogosin Institute in an unusual 
Soviet-American collaboration. Both 
overseas groups report that their patients’ 
angina has decreased and that they per- 
form better on stress tests. 





“Jim Lewis” receives a weekly treatment at New York City’s Rogosin Institute 


“Twas in a dead-end situation, " he recalls. “Now I have a future.” 


Some of the most encouraging results 
have been in children with a rare and ex- 
treme version of FH. Yuko, 11, of Osaka, 
Japan, has been treated for nine years by 
Dr. Akira Yamamoto of the National 
Cardiovascular Center, earlier with a 
crude version of cholesterol filtering and 
more recently with a process similar to 
that used at Rogosin. Racked by angina at 
age two, she can now climb a flight of 
stairs without stopping. What is even 
more impressive to scientists is that X-ray 
studies show that her disease has actually 
regressed. “Atherosclerosis of her renal 
artery has completely disappeared,” ex- 
ults Yamamoto, and blockage around the 
aortic valve “is almost gone.” 

Reversing atherosclerosis, whether 
genetically or otherwise induced, has long 
been one of the unattainable dreams of 
physicians. Numerous studies have shown 
that the buildup of plaque in the arteries 
can be halted by diet, drugs and exercise 
aimed at controlling cholesterol levels. 
But a few tantalizing studies have suggest- 
ed that if levels are reduced drastically 














enough, plaque may actually begin to 
melt away. Only in the past few years | 
have doctors had the tools to achieve such 
reductions. LDL-pheresis is one example, 
while new experimental drugs like Me- 
vinolin, particularly when combined with 
existing drugs, also hold great promise. 
“What's exciting now,” observes Bio- 
chemist Thomas Parker, director of the 
Rogosin lipid laboratory, “is that for the 
first time researchers all over the world 
can begin to study the possibility of re- 
versing atherosclerosis.” 

Many questions about the new proce- 
dure remain. Is one weekly session better 
than two? How long should patients be 
treated? The severest genetic cases, like 
Yuko’s, would probably require lifelong 
treatment, says Rogosin’s Dr. Bruce Gor- 
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don, but with most patients “the goal is to | 
give a course of therapy from six months 
to two years, produce a beneficial effect 
and then hopefully keep the patient stable 
with diet and drugs.” 

Though patients undergoing LDL- 
pheresis have suffered few side effects, the 
long-term consequences are unknown. 
There is a theoretical risk, doctors say, that 
antibodies in the filter could leach out into 
the blood and cause allergic reactions. 
Many believe the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of the procedure will limit its 
applicability. Dr. Antonio Gotto, a leading 
lipid researcher, estimates that a year of 
weekly treatments would cost $40,000. 
Even an LDL-pheresis enthusiast like Cha- 
ZOV agrees that it is not “a means of mass 
treatment for atherosclerosis.” For that, he 
says, one must turn not to miraculous medi- 
cal intervention, but to good, old-fashioned 
prevention, however boring: “We must talk 
about diets with lower cholesterol, exercise, 
control of blood pressure, and antismoking 
campaigns.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
James 0. Jackson/Moscow and John Kohan/Bonn 
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SEX 
EDUCATION 
FAI 


What should our children 
know about sex? 
When should they learn it? 
Who should teach it? 
This week, 

Good Morning America 
takes a look at the dilemma 
of sex education 
in our country. 


David Hartman 
and Joan Lunden 


This week! 
$}7:00-9:00AM 
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After the Game, the News 


A low moment for high players, and an old coach moves on 





A’ the cataclysmic game drew 
near, subjects of investigation 
ranged from the acupuncture marks 
in Quarterback Jim McMahon's 
bare backfield to the ghostly timbre 
of the Bears’ Baskerville bark. Re- 
garding that old rallying call, Otis 
Wilson was asked soberly, “Is it 
more like an arf or a woof?” The 
Chicago linebacker deliberated and 
replied, “More like a woof.” On the 
Patriots’ side, Runner Tony Collins 
was awash in sociological queries 
about his 15 siblings. Under pres- 
sure, he managed to name all eight 
brothers and six of seven sisters 
Several of the Super Bowl’s 2,500 
journalists strayed off to plumb local 
angles. Guido Dagatta of Milan's 
Italia Uno TV network had an inter- 
estin New England Assistant Coach 
Dante Scarnecchia. “Milan?” mused 
Scarnecchia congenially. “Is that 
the capital of Italy?” Smoke began 
to come off Dagatta. “No, the capi- 
tal is Rome. Maybe you have heard 
of it?” 

Finally the Super Bowl was 
played, and once again it was the 
worst football game of the season, 
won by Chicago, 46-10. Retreating 
practically from the opening whis- 
tle, the Patriots fled the first half 
with negative yardage both in the air 
and on the ground. Starting Quarter- 
back Tony Eason left the fray unin- 
jured in the second quarter following 
no completions. By the finish, Col- 
lins led all New England rushers with 
4 yds. Craig James, who had overrun 
the Miami Dolphins for the conference 
championship, gained 3 ft. On a goal- 
line galumph, rotund 
S Rookie William (“Refrig- 
erator’) Perry beat the 
bookies’ 12-to-1 odds by 
scoring a Bear touchdown; 
against all expectations, 
Walter (“Sweetness”) Pay- 
ton was shut out. For strip- 
ping two fumbles, Chicago 
Defensive End Richard 
Dent added to his ongoing 
salary fight the negotiable 
distinction of Most Valu- 
able Player. 

Then, almost the in- 
stant the game was over, real news began 
to break on all sides. The Patriots went 
public with a drug problem that the Bos- 
ton Globe had been privy to for weeks but 
had withheld from its readers primarily in 
the interest of completeness and probably 
also to some extent Patriotism. Confront- 
ed with rumors before the Dolphin play- 
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Chicago throws a snowless 
A bark more like a woof than an arf. 


off game, Coach Raymond Berry agreed 
to cooperate if the Globe would sit on the 
story until the season’s end. “There are at 
least five players we know who have a se- 
rious problem,” Berry confirmed, “and 
five to seven more whom we suspect very 
strongly.” At a team meeting in New Or- 
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leans the morning after the Super Bowl, 
the players read resignation into Berry’s 
threat that he would “not go through an- 
other year” of the cocaine miseries that 
had vexed him all season. Overwhelming- 
ly they voted to accept testing. “The 
worst possible scenario would be los- 
ing Raymond,” said Guard Ron 
Wooten, one of the Patriots’ union 
leaders. But when names, including 
that of troubled Receiver Irving 
Fryar, started tumbling out, the 
compact appeared to be in doubt 

A more traditional kind of secret 
was kept by the Bears, whose cele- 
brated defensive coordinator, Buddy 
Ryan, 51, received pregame permis- 
sion to begin negotiating a head 
coaching job with the Philadelphia 
Eagles. “We'll be back here next 
year as long as we have Buddy,” 
young Safety Dave Duerson exulted 
after the Super Bowl, but the more 
grizzled defensive players at the last 
chalk talk interpreted the tears in 
Ryan’s eyes and understood. “I told 
them,” the old coach said, “no mat- 
ter what happens now, next year 
and forever, they'll always be my he- 
roes.” When Ryan signed with the 
Eagles last week, Mike Ditka ob- 
served coolly, “The Bears played 
challenging, aggressive defense in 
the '60s. It didn’t start when Buddy 
came here, and it won't end because 
Buddy left here.” Clearly, in the 
view of the head coach, two men be- 
ing carried off one field is excessive 

Dent provided a shoulder for 
Ryan. “I had a dream I'd be the 
* MVP,” said the 6-ft. 5-in., 263-lb. 
pass rusher, just three years removed 
from Tennessee State. “If you're not 
a dreamer, you'll never be a believer 
You'll never be a winner.” Before the 
play-offs began, his agent had suggested 
they might skip the Super Bowl, but Dent 
said he never considered it for a second. 
“I’m like a little kid who 
just got a toy at Christmas, 
who’s just smiling and en- 
joying it, who can't wait to 
get outside and play with 
it.” McMahon, the swash- 
buckling quarterback who 
scored two touchdowns 
personally, was slower to 
rejoice. “I’m supposed to 
be on top of the world,” he 
said softly, “but it feels like 
just another ball game. It’s 
just too bad we couldn't 
get 34 into the end zone.” 
Payton seemed a little let down too, sigh- 
ing, “Que sera, sera.” On the goal line, 
Ditka evidently has a keener sense of bur- 
lesque than theater. “Like ants on sugar,” 
Perry described the Patriots who rode 
him down on a pass attempt, not exactly 
the brand advertised, but a kind of sweet- 
ness too —By Tom Callahan 
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wear, a Handmaid's uniform, when she is 


s allowed to go out shopping: “Everything 
Repressions of a New Day except the wings around my face is red: 
= 
THE HANDMAID’S TALE by Margaret Atwood; Houghton Mifilin;311 pages; $16.95 a, coc Phare a ees 
to a flat yoke that extends over the 
Cc anadian Author Margaret Atwood's | the contrary: everything possible has been | breasts, the sleeves are full.” The image of 
sixth novel will remind most readers | done to remove us from that category. | a scarlet nun seems appropriate to her 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four. That can hardly | There is supposed to be nothing entertain- | role in this strange new society. Once a 
be helped. Any new fictional account of | ing about us.” month, during the Ceremony, Offred has 
how things might go horribly wrong risks Yet Offred’s narrative is beguiling in | sex with her Commander. She lies be- 
comparisons either with George Orwell's | the extreme. Imprisoned in “a pampered | tween the legs of the Commander's wife, 
classic or with Aldous Huxley’s Brave | life,” her own survival hanging on her | “my head on her stomach, her pubic bone 
New World. To a remarkable degree, | ability to obey and reproduce, she surrep- | under the base of my skull, her thighs on 
these two books have staked out the turf | titiously reveals the play of intelligence | either side of me.” All three participants 
of contemporary antiutopias. Which pun- | and curiosity that has been forbidden to | in this ritual are fully clothed. Offred 
ishment is it to be this time? Relentless, | her sex. She has a keen eye for daily rou- | knows that if a child is conceived and 
inescapable totalitarianism or the mind- | tines in the old Victorian house, located in | born healthy, not an Unbaby or a “shred- 
less, synthetic stupors of technology? As it | what was apparently once Cambridge, | der,” the wife will raise it. She endures 
turns out, Atwood’s look at the future | Mass. She notes the costume she must | these ordeals as best she can: “One de- 




















takes place under conditions that 
Orwell would recognize. Repression 
is the order of the new day in The 
Handmaid's Tale. But the villains in 
this piece are not the ones that Or- 
well accused, and the most promi- 
nent victim and hero is a woman. 

She is also the narrator, and the 
events that led to her current condi- 
tion must be pieced together from 
memories she has been conditioned 
to forget. The United States of 
America is now the Republic of Gil- 
ead, a Fundamentalist Christian 
theocracy that arose after “they shot 
the president and machine-gunned 
the Congress and the army declared 
a state of emergency. They blamed it 
on the Islamic fanatics, at the time.” 
The current regime is militantly op- 
posed to the recent past, especially 
all traces of the moral permissive- 
ness that arose in the U.S. during the 
waning decades of the 20th century. 
The embattled state must also try 
to reverse a disastrously declining 
birthrate, which began to slide with 
the growing acceptance of abortion 
and the spread of sexually transmit- 
ted diseases in the bad old days. It 
grew worse after the toxic effects of 
various ecological disasters. 

Hence women like the narrator 
who are of childbearing age and still 
possess “viable ovaries” have been 
forcibly recruited into the ranks of 
Handmaids. After a period of indoc- 
trination, they are assigned to two- 
year tours of duty with the impor- 
tant men, the Commanders of the 
Faithful, whose wives are barren. 
Handmaids are slaves to their own 
biological possibilities and derive 
their identity solely from their Com- 
manders. The narrator's new name, 
Offred, really identifies her owner; 
she belongs for the time being to a 
man named Fred. She explains the 
duties of her station: “We are for 
breeding purposes: we aren't concu- 

bines, geisha girls, courtesans. On 








Margaret Atwood: transcending tense and time 


Excerpt 


a There’s a wooden stage erected 
on the lawn, something like the 
one they used every spring, for com- 
mencement, in the time before. I think 
of hats, pastel hats worn by some of the 
mothers, and of the black gowns the 
students would puton, and the red ones. 
But this stage is not the same after all, 
because of the three wooden posts that 
stand on it, with loops of rope. . . 

I've only been to one of these be- 
fore, two years ago. Women’s Salvag- 
ings are not frequent. There is less 
need for them. These days we ¥ y 
are so well behaved. 
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taches oneself. One describes.” And 
she ponders constantly the possibili- 
ties of escape. 

The Handmaid's Tale will be 
taken in some quarters as a feminist 
parable or rallying cry. What is 
Offred, after all, if not an embodi- 
ment of woman subjugated to the 
power of men? In truth, Atwood’s 
vision is considerably more complex 
than that. For the Republic of Gile- 
ad has come about, in part, with the 
help of women. Offred’s memories 
of childhood include the time that 
her mother, an ardent feminist, took 
her to a ceremonial burning of por- 
nographic magazines. 

Later, at the indoctrination cen- 
ter, Offred sees her mother again, 
this time in a newsreel approvingly 
shown by the authorities: “She’s in a 
group of other women, dressed in 
the same fashion; she’s holding a 
stick, no, it’s part of a banner, the 
handle. The camera pans up and we 
see the writing, in paint, on what 
must have been a bed sheet: TAKE 
BACK THE NIGHT.” Now there are 
no sleazy districts in Gilead. A wom- 
an can walk in public without being 
whistled at or worse. Offred wonders 
what her mother, if still alive, thinks 
about the new Puritanism: “Wher- 
ever you may be. Can you hear me? 
You wanted a women’s culture. 
Well, now there is one. It isn’t what 
you meant, but it exists.” 

As a cautionary tale, Atwood’s 
novel lacks the direct, chilling plau- 
sibility of Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
Brave New World. \t warns against 
too much: heedless sex, excessive 
morality, chemical and nuclear pol- 
lution. All of these may be worth- 
while targets, but such a future seems 
more complicated than dramatic. 
But Offred’s narrative is fascinating 
in a way that transcends tense and 
time: the record of an observant soul 
struggling against a harsh, mysteri- 
ous world. — By Paul Gray 
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“ur ranz Kline: The Vi- 
tal Gesture,” which 
runs through March 2 at 
the Cincinnati Art Muse- 
um, is one of a lengthening 
list of distinguished exhibi- 
tions that will not be seen 
in New York City. No 
doubt, in one way, this only 
confirms that curators west 
of the Hudson can act 
without the writ of the 
Manhattan art world—no 
bad thing, considering 
some of the ways in which 
that writ has lately run. 
And yet for New York, it is 
a striking and rather ironic 
omission. Franz Kline 
(1910-62) is the only origi- 
nal member of the New 
York school whose work 
has never been given a ret- 
rospective by a Manhattan museum. That 
one should have to go to Cincinnati to see 
him is a thought that Kline, no mean hu- 
morist, might have relished. 

For the past 25 years, a pyramid of 
hagiographic paper has been raised over 
the tomb of abstract expressionism. Its 
artists, we have been told ad nauseam, 
shifted the focus of modern art from Paris 
to New York; Moses-like, they led Ameri- 
can art from provincial darkness into the 
radiance of history, opening nothing less 
than a new chapter in the epic of Ameri- 
can self-esteem, and so on, and so forth, 
So much money and institutional clout 
have been poured into and around the 
pyramid that it now seems as fixed a his- 
torical construct as that of Cheops. Nev- 
ertheless, it has not commemorated all 
the artists equally. Kline is the proof. 

One could certainly argue, on the evi- 
dence of this show, that K line possessed nei- 
ther the innovative powers of Jackson Pol- 
lock, nor the ramping, risky intensity of 
Willem de Kooning, nor the reflective picto- 
rial intelligence that distinguishes the best 
work of Mark Rothko or Robert Mother- 
well. But he was still, when on form, a first- 
rate painter, well worth scholarly attention. 
| So why have we seen so little of him? Be- 
cause, it seems, the common curatorial view 
is that Kline wasa backup man, notan inno- 
vator. This has chilled the interest of muse- 
ums, if not the market. So, until a fuller ret- 
rospective comes along—this one consists of 
some 100 works and leaves out many of the 
significant ones—we can be grateful to Cu- 
rator Harry Gaugh for both the show and 
the accompanying catalog, which is by far 
the best study yet made of this part-neglect- 
ed, part-fetishized artist. 

It was Kline’s misfortune to die before 
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Energy in Black and White 


In Cincinnati, a retrospective of Franz Kline 





Wotan, 1950: as vivid as the drip, the zip, the blur or the shark smile 


he had worked out the big change of his 
mature style, from black and white to col- 
or. At the same time, there was never much 
interest in his early efforts. The paintings 
of industrial landscapes from his youth, 
city streets, bar scenes and alienated 





Red Clown, 1947: surrealism ignored 





Left out of the hagiographic pyramid. 


clowns (Nijinsky as Petrouchka, done from 
an old photograph, was a favorite image) 
were seen, if at all, as a mere prelude to his 
abstract work. They did not look as “inter- 
esting” as the early work of his colleagues 
because Kline was the only abstract ex- 
pressionist not touched by surrealism. He 
painted as though he had never seen a 
Miro. And so Franz Josef Kline, named by 
his Pennsylvania saloonkeeper father after 
the Austrian Emperor, is mainly remem- 
bered for a decade’s worth of paintings: the 





stark abstractions, composed of thick bars, 
props and vectors of black on a white 
ground, that he made in New York after | 
1950. Their iconic monochrome stamped 
itself on American cultural memory as viv- 
idly as Pollock’s drip, New- 
man’s zip, Rothko’s blur or 
the shark smile of De Koo- 
ning’s women. 

It enraged Kline to 
hear, as he often did, that 
these works imitated Ori- 
ental calligraphy. The cal- 
ligrapher’s white paper is 
always neutral, a void, 
whereas Kline wanted his 
whites to be seen for what 
they were—blocks and 
patches of pigment, as 
painted as the blacks. 
Moreover, he disliked the 
word's pseudospiritual 
aura. Those black strokes 
were the residue of a tough, 
specific place, one to which 
David Smith’s sculpture 
also appealed: a world of 
trestles and girders, piers 
and railbeds and X braces, 
of sooty industrial silhouettes and locomo- 
tives highballing through the lonesome 
American dark, 

This retrospective shows, clearly 
enough, how such images wound into 
Kline’s work from his roots in the coal 
country of eastern Pennsylvania, where 
he was raised by his stepfather, a foreman 
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s| on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, after his 


father shot himself in 1917. There is a di- 
rect link between his early industrial 
landscapes of the '40s and a painting like 
Wotan, 1950, through the work of Kline’s 
contemporaries—especially, in the °40s, 
De Kooning, whose influence on Kline 
was pervasive. A case can be made 
for Wotan as Kline’s masterpiece; that 
extraordinarily forthright black rectan- 
gle, with a stub of the top “girder” stick- 
ing out to the right, is an image whose 
Wagnerian power fits its title. Majestic 
and a little slangy at the same time, it is 
one of the most commanding American 
paintings. 

But by temperament Kline feared rep- 
etition, and at the start of the ’60s he was 
seeking a way to get color back into his 
work. In fact, it had not entirely left; 
browns, vermilions and rust-reds are bur- 
ied under the black girders of the ’50s. Con- 
trary to received opinion, Kline had a 
strong instinct for color, and by 1961 it was 
at full stretch in paintings like Andrus, with 
its slashing chords of violet, ultramarine 
and cadmium red. Andrus, which was in 
Kline's last show, was named after his car- 
diologist; in the spring of 1962 his rheumat- 
ic heart gave out. Thus what Kline might 
have done with color—like what Pollock 
would have produced in the return to figu- 
ration he had begun just before his death— 
can never be known. —By Robert Hughes 
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t was typical of the mystery surround- 

ing L. Ron Hubbard in his final years 
that when his death was announced last 
week by the Church of Scientology, which 
he founded in 1954, some critics ques- 
tioned whether the body was really his; 
others had been maintaining for years 
that he was already dead. In 1980 Hub- 
bard dropped from sight, and purportedly 
stopped administering church affairs, at a 
time when government prosecutors and 
breakaway members were charging that 
Scientology operated less as a religion 
than asa cultlike business generating vast 


much as $1 million a week. Until his dis- 
appearance, Hubbard had been combat- 
ive toward critics: according to an insider, 
the church at its peak fielded 5,000 “co- 
vert agents” to harass opponents. In 1983 
Hubbard's third wife, Mary Sue, was sen- 
tenced to four years in prison for conspir- 
ing with other Scientologists to bug and 
burglarize government agencies, includ- 
ing the Internal Revenue Service. 
Hubbard remained the figurehead of 
the church, which reportedly has assets of 
more than $280 million and claims 6 mil- 
lion members. (Disaffected former staff- 
ers have gauged the number of active 
adherents at anywhere from less than 
200,000 to more than 2 million.) Hub- 
bard's 1950 book, Dianetics, on which the 
religion is based, still sells briskly with the 
help of slick TV ads. Hubbard claimed 
healing powers. In the 1950s he asserted 
that Dianetic study assuaged radiation 
burns and madness, restored sight to the 





sums for its guru—by one estimate, as | 


Milestones 





Scientology’s Combative Guru 
Lafayette Ronald Hubbard: 1911-1986 





Aboard ship in the Canary Islands in 1967 
Curing ills through “mental science.” 


blind and boosted IQs. His central inven- 
tion, however, was the E-meter, a primi- 
tive lie detector consisting of two tin cyl- 
inders hooked to a galvanometer: known 
as “the cans,” the device registered elec- 
trical waves that supposedly could be used 
by church members to detect self-destruc- 
tive or disloyal thoughts. 

Scientology, a church based on “men- 
tal science,” borrows from Freud, Eastern 
religion and holistic medicine. It contends 
that “clear” thought can solve myriad 
mental and physical ills. Scientologists 








EXPECTING. Meryl Streep, 36, elegant ac- 
tress whose luminous performances have 
won her two Oscars in the past six years 
(for 1979’s Kramer vs. Kramer and 1982's 
Sophie's Choice) and critical plaudits for 
her latest film, Out of Africa; and her hus- 
band Donald Gummer, 39, sculptor: their 
third child. They have a son Henry, 6, and 
a daughter Mary, 24. 


ENGAGED. Bobbi Fiedler, 48, three-term 
California Republican Congresswoman 
and one of nine candidates for her party’s 
nomination to run for Senator this fall; 
and Paul Clarke, 39, her top aide, with 
whom she was indicted by a Los Angeles 
grand jury last month for an election-code 
violation (they allegedly offered to help a 
rival repay a $100,000 campaign debt if 
he would drop out of the race). The mar- 
riage will be the second for both. 


MARRIED. Alberto Moravia, 78, Italy's 
grand man of letters, whose 30 novels 

have mirrored his society’s concerns, 
= 








from antifascism (The Conformist, 1934) 
to sexual obsession and liberation (Time of 
Desecration, Erotic Tales); and his com- 
panion of five years, Carmen Llera, 32, 
Spanish-born press officer for an Italian 
publishing house; both for the second time 
(he is the recent widower of Novelist Elsa 
Morante, from whom he had been es- 
tranged for 23 years); in Rome. 


PAROLED. Harrison A. (‘‘Pete’’) Williams, 66, 
former U.S. Senator from New Jersey and 
the highest-ranking politician caught in 
the FBI's controversial Abscam net, which 
used bogus Arab sheiks in 1978-80 to 
snare seven influence-peddling legisla- 
tors; from federal prison, after being con- 
victed of bribery and conspiracy in 1981 
and serving two years of a three-year sen- 
tence; in Newark. 


DIED. Albert Grossman, 59, low-profile, 
high-intensity impresario of the 1960s 
whose management boosted to superstar- 
dom such folk and rock musicians as Pe- 
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became a familiar street-corner sight in 
many cities. Offering a “free personality 
test,”” they induced passersby to enter a 
program that could ultimately cost thou- 
sands of dollars in instruction, “auditing” 
on “the cans,” and counseling. Some for- 
mer members claimed that recruits were 
brainwashed, defrauded, even imprisoned 
and physically abused. But an IRS attor- 
ney who interviewed hundreds of adher- 
ents conceded, “Many of them sincerely 
believed that Scientology helped their 
lives and made them better people.” Gov- 
ernments took a more skeptical view. The 
Food and Drug Administration tried to 
outlaw the E-meter as an unlawful medi- 
cal device. British officials banned Hub- 
bard and his acolytes; a court in Australia 
revoked the church’s status as a religion, 
and one in France convicted Hubbard in 
absentia of fraud. During much of the 
1960s and °70s, he lived aboard a yacht, 
avoiding any nation’s jurisdiction. 
Hubbard romanticized his early life 
and travels, at times claiming to be a 
World War II hero and a nuclear physi- 
cist. Born in Tilden, Neb., he first attract- 
ed notice in the 1930s as a writer of sci- 
ence fiction. He is survived by five 
children. Four of them, along with Wife 
Mary Sue, received “generous provision” 
in his will, according to Scientology's 
chief counsel, Earle Cooley. The fifth, 
Ronald DeWolf, changed his name to dis- 
sociate himself from his father, whom he 
termed “one of the biggest con men of the 
century.” Hubbard hotly disputed that 
view of himself. Yet in a speech to a writ- 
ers’ convention in 1949, he made a jocular 
remark that later came to haunt him: 
“Writing for a penny a word is ridiculous. 
If a man really wants to make a million 
dollars, the best way would be to start his 
own religion.” — By William A. Henry lit 


ter, Paul and Mary, Bob Dylan, the Band, 
and Janis Joplin; of a heart attack while 
on a flight to Europe. In 1959 Grossman 
helped organize the Newport Folk Festi- 
val, the first major showcase for the in- 
creasingly popular musical style. 


DIED. Lilli Palmer, 71, sophisticated Ger- 
man-born actress who brought a sense of 
refined glamour to stage and screen and 
who in 1975 turned author with a best-sell- 
ing autobiography, Change Lobsters—and 
Dance, and went on to publish several nov- 
els; of cancer; in Los Angeles. Fleeing her 
homeland in 1933 after Hitler came to 
power, she pursued an acting career in 
London. In 1943 she married Actor Rex 
Harrison, with whom she appeared on 
Broadway in Bell, Book and Candle (1950) 
and The Love of Four Colonels (1953), as 
well as in the 1952 film The Four Poster; 
they divorced in 1957. Her other notable 
films include Cloak and Dagger (1946), 
The Pleasure of His Company (1961) and 
The Counterfeit Traitor (1962). 
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And you can keep it that way. 
Santa Fe. Sydney. Shanghai. Your world is as big as you want to make it 
with AT&T Long Distance Service. 
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